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One, two, three-surface mirrors are symbols of the physical, astral and mental 
mirror-worlds; a crystal globe, of the spiritual mirror. 

The spiritual mirror is the world of creation. The mental world, the world of 
emanation from creation; the psychic world mirrors reflections of emanations and of 
reflections of itself; the physical world is the reflection of reflection. 
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MIRRORS. 


VERY time we look into a mirror we see something which 
is marvelous, wonderful and mysterious. The mystery 
lies not only in the image and its reflection, but in the 
mirror itself, the thing which it reflects, the purpose 

which it serves, and that which it symbolizes. 

What is it that we call a reflection, is it a shadow? no? but 
even if it is a shadow, what is a shadow? The immediate pur- 
pose which a mirror serves and thai for which it is mostly used 
is in the arrangement of our dress and to see how we appear 
to others. A mirror is the symbol of illusion, the unreal as dis- 
tinguished from the real. Mirrors are symbols of the physical, 
astral, mental and spiritual worlds. 

Like most things which are necessary to civilization, we 
accept mirrors as simple and useful contrivances and regard 
them as common pieces of furniture. Mirrors have always 
been held in high esteem by the ancients and considered to be 
magical, mysterious and sacred. Prior to the thirteenth cen- 
tury the art of the manufacture of mirrors was unknown in 
Europe, and for centuries the secret of the manufacture was 
guarded jealously by those in possession of it. Copper, silver 
and steel were at first used as mirrors by being brought to a 
high polish. Later it was discovered that glass would serve the 
same purpose when backed by amalgams of such metals as tin, 
lead, zine and silver. At first mirrors manufactured in Eu- 
rope were small in size and expensive, the largest being twelve 
inches in diameter. To-day mirrors are inexpensive and are 
made in any size desired. 

A mirror is that body of matter from, on, in, by or through, 
which light and the forms in light may be reflected. 
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A mirror is that which reflects. Anything which reflects 
may properly be called a mirror. The most perfect mirror is 
that which reflects most perfectly. It bends or turns back light, 
or things which are in the light reflected. A mirror bends, turns, 
or throws off, the reflection of the image or light which is thrown 
on it according to the position or angle at which it is placed 
from the image or light. 

A mirror, though one thing, is composed of several parts or 
constituents, all of which are necessary to make the mirror. The 
parts essential to a mirror are the glass and the metal or 
amalgam of metals. 

When the glass has a background fixed to it, it is a mirror. 
It is a mirror ready to reflect. But a mirror cannot reflect ob- 
jects in darkness. Light is necessary for a mirror to reflect any- 
thing. 

There are perfect and imperfect mirrors. To be a perfect 
mirror, the glass must be without flaw, quite transparent, and 
both surfaces must be exactly even and of equal thickness 
throughout. The particles of the amalgam must be of the same 
color and quality and lie together in one connected mass which 
is spread evenly and without blemish on the glass. The solu- 
tion or ingredient which fixes the background to the glass must 
be colorless. Then the light must be clear and steady. When 
all of these conditions are present we have a perfect mirror. 

The purpose of a mirror is to reflect a thing as it actually 
is. An imperfect mirror magnifies, diminishes, distorts, that 
which it reflects. A perfect mirror reflects a thing as it is. 

Although it appears to be simple enough in itself, a mirror is 
a mysterious and magical thing and performs one of the most 
necessary and important functions in this physical world or in 
either of the four manifested worlds. Without mirrors it would 
be impossible for the Ego to be conscious of any of the mani- 
fested worlds, or for the worlds to become manifested. It is by 
creation, emanation, refraction and reflection that the unmani- 
fested becomes manifested. Mirrors are not restricted to use in 
- the physical world. Mirrors are used in all of the worlds. Mirrors 
are constructed of the material of the world in which they are 
to be used. The material and principle on which they operate 
are necessarily different in each of the worlds. 

There are four kinds of mirrors: physical mirrors, psychic 
mirrors, mental mirrors and spiritual mirrors. There are many 
varieties of each of these four kinds of mirrors. Each kind of 
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mirror has its particular world with its variants, and all four 
kinds of mirrors have their physical representatives in the phy- 
sical world by which they are symbolized. 

The physical world is symbolized by a mirror of one surface; 
the astral world by a mirror with two surfaces; the mental by 
one with three surfaces, while the spiritual world is symbolized 
by an all-surface mirror. The one-surfaced mirror resembles 
the physical world, which can be seen from one side only—the 
present, physical side. The two-surfaced mirror suggests the 
astral world, which can be viewed from two sides only: that 
which is past and that which is present. The three-surfaced 
mirror represents the mental world which may be looked at and 
comprehended from three sides: past, present and future. The 
all-surfaced mirror stands for the spiritual world which is ap- 
proached and known from any and every side and in which past, 
present and future merge into eternal being. 

The one surface is a plane; two surfaces are an angle; three 
surfaces form a prism; the all-surface, a crystal sphere. These 
are the physical symbols for mirrors of the physical, psychic or 
astral, mental and spiritual worlds. 

The physical is the world of the reflections of reflections; 
the astral, the world of reflections; the mental, the world of 
emanation, transmission, refraction; the spiritual, the world of 
ideas, being, beginning, creation. 

The physical world is the mirror of all other worlds. All 
of the worlds are reflected by the physical world. In the order 
of manifestation, the physical world is the lowest point reached 
in the involutionary process and the beginning of the evolution- 
ary process. In the manifestation of light, when the light 
reaches downward to the lowest point, it bends back and returns 
toward the height from which it descended. This law is import- 
ant. It represents the idea of involution and of evolution. No 
thing can be evolved that is not involved. No light can be re- 
flected by a mirror that is not thrown on the mirror. The line 
of light as it strikes a mirror will be reflected at the same angle 
or curve at which it strikes the mirror. If a line of light is 
thrown on the mirror at an angle of 45 degrees it will be re- 
flected at that angle and we have only to know the angle at which 
light is thrown on the surface of the mirror to be able to tell the 
angle at which it will be reflected. According to the line of 
manifestation by which spirit is involved into matter, will mat- 
ter be evolved into spirit. 
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The physical world stops the process of involution and turns 
that which is involving back on the line of evolution, in the same 
way that a mirror turns back by reflection the light which is 
thrown on it. 

Some physical mirrors reflect physical objects only, as ob- 
jects seen in a looking glass. Other physical mirrors reflect the 
light from the desire, mental or spiritual worlds. 

Among physical mirrors may be mentioned stones, such as 
the onyx, diamond and crystal; metals, such as iron, tin, silver, 
mercury, gold and amalgams; woods, such as oak, mahogany 
and ebony. Among animal bodies or organs the eye particularly 
reflects light thrown on it. Then there is the water, air, and 
sky, all of which reflect the light, and objects made visible by 
the light. 

Physical mirrors have various forms. ‘There are many- 
sided and beveled mirrors. There are concave and convex, long, 
broad and narrow mirrors. There are mirrors which produce 
hideous effects, distorting the features of the one who faces 
them. These different kinds of mirrors represent aspects of 
the physical world which is the mirror of the other worlds. 

What one sees in the world is the reflection of what he does 
in the world. The world reflects what he thinks and does. If 
he grins and shakes his fist at it, it will do the same to him. If 
he laughs, the reflection laughs too. If he wonders at it, he will 
see wonder depicted on every line. If he feels sorrow, anger, 
greed, craft, innocence, cunning, inanity, guile, selfishness, gen- 
erosity, love, he will see and have these enacted in, and turned 
back at him, by the world. Every change of the emotions, the 
horror, joy, fear, pleasantry, kindliness, envy, vanity, is re- 
flected. 

All that comes to us in the world is but the reflection of 
what we have done to or in the world. This might seem strange 
and untrue in view of the many occurrences and events which be- 
fall an individual during the span of his life and which do not 
seem to be merited by or connected with any of his thoughts and 
actions. Like some thoughts which are new, it is strange, but 
not untrue. A mirror will illustrate how it may be true; one 
must become acquainted with the law before its strangeness dis- 
appears. 

By experimenting with mirrors one may learn of strange 
phenomena. Let two large mirrors be placed so that they face 
each other and let some one look into one of the mirrors. He 
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will see the reflection of himself in the one which he faces. Let 
him look at the reflection of his reflection which he will see in 
the mirror behind him. Let him look again into the mirror be- 
fore him and he will see himself as the reflection of the reflec- 
tion of the first reflection of himself. This will show him two 
reflections of the front view and two of the back view of him- 
self. Let him not be satisfied with this, but look still farther 
and he will see another reflection and another and another. As 
often as he looks for others he will see them, if the size of the 
mirrors permits, until he will see reflections of himself stretch- 
ing out in the distance as far as the eye can reach, and his reflec- 
tions will look like a line of men stretching down a long road 
until they are no longer discernible because the eye is not able 
to see farther. We may carry the physical illustration further 
by increasing the number of mirrors so that there will be four, 
eight, sixteen, thirty-two, in pairs and opposite each other. Then 
the number of reflections will be increased and the experimenter 
will have not only a front and rear view, but will see his figure 
from the right and left side and from different intermediate 
angles. The illustration might be carried still further by having 
an entire room composed of mirrors, the floor, ceiling and four 
walls of which are mirrors and in the corners of which are set 
up mirrors. This may be continued indefinitely. Then the ex- 
perimenter will be in a maze, will see himself from above and 
from below and from front and back, from right and left; from 
all angles and in a multiplication of reflections. 

Something that happens to or is reflected at us by the action 
of some other person, may seem to be the reverse of what we 
are reflecting or doing in the world to-day, and, while we con- 
sider it from the viewpoint of the present, we shall not see the 
connection. To see the connection we may need another mirror, 
one that reflects the past. Then we shall see that that which is 
thrown before us to-day, is the reflection of that which is be- 
hind us. Happenings that cannot be traced to their causes or 
sources, are the reflections thrown into the present, of actions 
long since past, actions which were performed by the actor, the 
mind, if not in this body in this life, then in another body in a 
previous life. 

To see the reflection of the reflections, it is for the ordinary 
person necessary to have more than one mirror. The essential 
feature for the experiment is to have the light which will allow 
his form and its actions to be reflected. In the same way it is 
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essential for one who would see the connection between his pres- 
ent form and its actions with other forms and their actions in 
the past, and also with other forms in the world to-day, to have 
the form of to-day and hold it in the light of the mind. As soon 
as the form is seen reflected in the light of the mind, this re- 
flection in the light of the mind, when this light is turned on 
itself, will reflect again and again. Each reflection is a continua- 
tion of a previous reflection, each a form of a previous form. 
Then all forms and reflections which come within the light of an 
individual mind, through its series of incarnations, will be seen 
clearly and with a power and understanding proportioned to the 
strength of the mind to view, distinguish and discriminate be- 
tween the present, the past and their connections. 

It is not necessary for one to have the mirrors to see his 
reflections if he can experiment by reflecting his mind in its own 
light. As many mirrors as he might set up and in which he 
would see his reflections reflected, doubled and increasing in- 
definitely in number, so many he might see without mirrors, if 
he is able to reflect on them in his mind. He would not only be 
able to see the reflections of his body in his mind, but he may 
be able to connect and see the relation of all things which occur 
to him, with his present life, and he will know then that no thing 
does occur but that which is related in some way to his present 
life, as a reflection from the actions of past lives, or those of 
other days in this life. 

Everything in the world, animate or inanimate so-called, is 
but the reflection or the reflection of a reflection of man in his 
different aspects. Stones, earth, fishes, birds and animals in 
their various species and forms, are the imaging forth and the 
reflection into physical forms of the thoughts and desires of man. 
Other human beings, in all their racial differences and charac- 
teristics and the innumerable individual variations and _like- 
nesses, are so many reflections of the other sides of man. This 
statement may seem untrue to one who does not happen to see 
the connection between himself and other beings and things. It 
might be said that a mirror gives reflections only, which reflec- 
tions are not the objects reflected, and, that the objects are dis- 
tinct from their reflections, and that in the world the objects 
exist in themselves as independent creations. That the objects 
in the world have dimensions, called length, breadth and thick- 
ness, whereas the objects seen in mirrors are surface reflections, 
having length and breadth, but not thickness. Further, that the 
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reflection in a mirror disappears as soon as the object before it 
is removed, whereas living beings continue to move as distinct 
entities in the world. To these objections it might be answered 
that an illustration of a thing is not the thing which it illustrates, 
though it has a likeness to it. 

Gaze into a looking-glass. Is the glass seen? or the back- 
ground? or that which holds the background and glass together? 
If so then the reflection is not seen clearly, but in an indistinct 
way only. On the other hand, is the face and outline of figure 
seen clearly? If so then neither the glass, its background, nor 
that which holds the two together is seen. The reflection is seen. 
How is the reflection connected with what it reflects? No con- 
nection can be seen between the reflection and its object. It, asa 
reflection, is as distinct in itself as the object which it reflects. 

Again, the looking-glass shows the number of sides of a 
thing which are exposed to it. All that can be seen of the figure 
by others may be seen by reflection in the looking-glass. We 
see the surface only of a thing in a looking-glass; but no more is 
seen of anybody in the world. Only that which appears on the 
surface is seen, and only when the interior comes to the surface, 
then it is seen in the world. Then it will also be seen in the 
looking-glass. The idea of depth or thickness is as definitely 
and distinctly perceptible in the looking-glass as in any object 
apart from it. Distance is seen in the looking-glass as well as 
it may be perceived without it. Yet the looking-glass is a sur- 
face only. So is the world. We live and move on the surface of 
the earth as do the objects in a looking-glass. 

The figures and forms which move about in the world, are 
said to exist in themselves and to be different from their reflec- 
tions in a looking-glass. But this is so only in length of time and 
not in reality. The forms which move over the surface of the 
earth are reflections only, as in a looking-glass. The image 
which they reflect is the astral body. That is not seen; only the 
reflection is seen. These reflected forms in the world keep mov- 
ing about as long as the image which they reflect is with them. 
When the image leaves, the form, too, disappears, as in a look- 
ing-glass. The difference is in time only, but not in principle. 

Kach person differs from every other person in complexion, 
figure and features, but in degree only. The human likeness is 
reflected by all. A nose is a nose whether it is stubbed or 
pointed, flat or round, swollen or thin, long or short, blotched or 
smooth, ruddy or pale; an eye is an eye whether it is brown, blue 
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or black, almond or ball shaped. It may be dull, liquid, fiery, 
watery, still it is an eye. An ear may be elephantine or diminu- 
tive in its proportions, with tracings and colorings as delicate 
as an ocean shell or as gross and heavy as a piece of pale liver, 
yet it is an ear. The lips may be shown by strong, gentle or 
sharp curves and lines; a mouth might appear as a rough or 
coarse cut in the face, it is a mouth nevertheless, and may emit 
sounds to delight the fabled gods or even terrify their brothers, 
the devils. The features are human and represent so many 
variants and reflections of the many-sided human nature of man. 

Human beings are so many types or phases of the nature 
of man which is mirrored forth in the multitude of the reflec- 
tions of the sides or different aspects of humanity. Humanity 
is a man, male-female, who is not seen, who does not see itself 
except by its two-sided reflections, called man and woman. 

We have looked at physical mirrors and seen some of the 
objects which they reflect. Let us now consider psychic mirrors. 


To be concluded. 





PROOF. 
By Joun B. Oppycke. 


And wert thou ever by the brilliant morn, 

When nature’s loveliness was all ateem, 

Enchanted so, thou couldst not tell the dream 

Which on thy soul so vividly was borne 

To thee asleep? And wert thou then forlorn 

That, pondering deep, thou couldst not make it seem 
Aught else but unreality’s faint gleam— 
Intangible—far off—of being shorn? 


Clear memory of the vision, Day defies 

As living present negatives the past, 

Altho duil images of it arise 

Like sign-posts of a journey long and vast. 

Dost doubt the dream which thou can’st not restore? 
Dost doubt thy soul has gone this way before? 


Alexander Wilder died on September 18, 1908, in the S6th year of his life, at 
Newark, New Jersey, at the house of Dr. Anna T. Nivison. A notice of his demise 
appeared in the current issue of “‘THE WORD.” It was then stated that we would 
publish a short autobiography of his. Notes for the autobiography were written at 
my request. These he handed to me about one year prior to his death and said 
that I should modify them or elaborate them as I saw fit. This I have not done. 
They are published as Alexander Wilder wrote them, a plain outline of some facts 
in his life. The simplicity of style, ease of expression, and sincerity and modesty, 
with a touch of quiet humor which has so often appeared in his writings, are best 
given without change. 

These notes show that the Doctor was a many-sided man; of his many sides none 
expressed ill-will to others. Any biography if sincere is of value to those who would 
learn of the possibilities in their own nature. These notes from the Doctor, who 
has not long left us, bring into the present some scenes of the hardships of the 
past in New York State, which met those who desired an education. They let us 
see into puritannical family life three generations ago and enable us to draw com- 
parisons with the present. It is not often that we can have these scenes painted 
for us by a man who lived through them. Other interesting and valuable matter 
of a biographical nature will follow the conclusion of these biographical notes.— 
Ed. 


NOTES FOR HIS LIFE’S HISTORY. 
By ALEXANDER WILDER. 


ORN at Verona, Oneida County, N. Y., May 14, 1823. 
My earliest recollection is that of being seated in a 
little arm chair before the fire, and sadly gazing into 
it. I had a sister, two years younger. She was then a 
nursing child. 

I next remember the name of the neighbor living across the 
street, but never knew him till years after. When I was four 
years old, he had sold his farm to one ‘‘Col. S. W. Osgood.’’ 
He lived there several years, and his sons Edward and Elmer 
were my playmates. A younger son, Pearse or Pierce, was 
some weeks younger than my younger brother. Both were 
babes then. 

I forget to mention my first grief. A kitten that I had 
accounted my own, was killed before my face. It was an anguish 
of the bitterest kind. 

By descent I am a Yankee. My earliest progenitors on the 
paternal side was Thomas Wilder, who became a freeman of 
Charlestown in 1640, but removed to a place called by the na- 
tives, Nashua, which means between two streams. He changed 
it to Lancaster. I infer that he emigrated from Lancaster in 
England. I suppose that Edward Wilder, who made his home 
in Hingham, was his older brother. There are peculiar personal 
resemblances which seem to indicate kinship. 
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On the mother’s side, was a somewhat diversified relation- 
ship. The names of Williams, Ward, Boardman, Forbush and 
Bright appear among the number. Abraham Williams, who be- 
came a resident in Marlborough in 1660, married the daughter 
of William Ward, from whom Gen. Artemas Ward of the revo- 
lution was descended. His son William wedded Elizabeth For- 
bush. Col. Abraham Williams seems to have been their only 
child. He was a social leader in the western part of the town, 
contesting superiority with the descendants of Deacon John 
How. He was thrice married. His second wife, Elizabeth 
Breck, daughter of Rev. Robert Breck, died at the age of 20, 
leaving two sons. One was Rev. Abraham Williams, of Fram- 
ingham, whose daughter married stalwart Rev. Timothy Fuller, 
the father of Hon. Timothy Fuller, father of Margaret Fuller 
Ossoli. 

The other son, Larkin Williams, for many years town clerk, 
was grandfather of Rev. and Hon. Charles Hudson, member of 
Congress and historian of the town. He cooperated with Adin 
Ballou in preaching ‘‘Restorationism.’’ I think that Hon. Dar- 
net Goth, of Onondagh, was another descendant. 

My grandmother, Catherine Williams, married William 
Smith of Rutland and Barre, the grandson of a Seotch yeoman 
from Ayrshire. He bore arms in the Revolutionary war, and 
was at Saratoga at the surrender of Burgoyne. My grand- 
father, Wilder, then newly married to Relief Whitney, of Win- 
chendon, was also present on that occasion. 

My parents, Abel Wilder and Asenath Smith, were married 
in January, 1808. 

1826. 

I was early introduced to books. I remember being taken 
to a neighborhood Sunday school where our neighbor, Col. Sam- 
uel W. Osgood, served as superintendent. He distributed little 
books to the other children present, but gave me a card on which 
were printed the alphabet and simple lessons in spelling. I 
kept hold of that ecard tenaciously and, with some help from 
brothers and sisters, learned the letters and how to sound them. 
Having no further use of the card, I then destroyed it. This 
has always been a trait with me, to keep hold of a book or other 
article while I had use for it, and to hurry to dispose of it when 
I had no further occasion for it. I suppose that phrenologists 
will consider that to be the legitimate operation of the organ 
which they call Destructiveness. 
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My schooling was such as could be afforded in a rural 
neighborhood. Our school district was known as No. 4—also 
as the Tildon Hill District. During my boyhood the Verona 
Spring came into notice in that district, and a hotel was built 
there for its visitors. 


1828. 


I was four and a half years old when I was first sent to 
school. A Mr. Loomis was the teacher. It was the practice to 
employ a young man as teacher for three or four months in 
winter for about twelve dollars a month, and a young woman 
for a similar period in summer at a dollar a week. The teach- 
ers boarded with the parents. They were seldom on familiar 
terms with the younger pupils, and the discipline in the school 
room was generally harsh and severe. 


1829. 


I was early considered a proficient pupil and received more 
flattery for it than was beneficial or deserved. I early became 
superior at spelling, and at six years old won a New Testament 
as a prize for being oftenest at the head of my class. The school 
was ranged in four or five classes, according to attainment, and 
the one who stood at the head at night took his place at the 
foot the next morning. 

There was a similar facility in committing to memory. I 
learned Willett’s Geography at seven till I knew it by heart, 
and the teacher, Mr. Morris B. Brewer, a cousin of the Justice 
of the Supreme Court, a very capable young man, demanded 
that I must take some other book, so I was placed on Lindley 
Murray’s English Grammar. 

Unfortunately books were few and dear, while parents with 
families ranging from four to ten or twelve, did not feel able to 
purchase more than was imperative. A reading book for each 
child, a writing book, a school arithmetic, a grammar, a geogra- 
phy, constituted a pupil’s outfit. The books that I had were 
those which my older brothers and sisters had in turn. Thus 
at seven I had begun geography and English grammar; at nine 
I undertook arithmetic. I recollect that I mastered two books 
on grammar, four on geography and three on arithmetic before 
I was eleven years old. Guided by the judgment of an older 
brother, I then studied Blair’s Rhetoric, and managed to pur- 
chase Tytler’s Universal History, an abridged edition. These 
two books have been invaluable in aiding my later career. 
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I am more indebted to my mother than to my father in re- 
spect to study. Her family had strong literary tastes, and she 
read eagerly such books as fell in her way. But my father 
wished his sons to become farmers, like himself, and checked 
their ambition in other directions. We were made to do our 
full share of work all through boyhood. I was taken from 
school in summer at seven years old for this purpose, and it 
became distasteful to me. Yet in later years, when I came to 
understand the matter and the requirements, farm work was 
not disagreeable to me. I do not know but that with other mat- 
ters more agreeable than they proved, I would have lived and 
died a tiller of the ground. Even now I have a strong passion 
for gardening. 

But I was passionately desirous to know. I was disposed 
to ferret out the reason of things. I could not believe a thing 
right or wrong because anybody said it was. Besides, I was an 
eager reader and in this I was restricted all through early life. 
It was no specific hardship of mine, everybody that I knew was 
in as bad or worse condition. Books were not to be easily had, 
and the newspaper came only once a week and meager at that. 
But I think that few whom I knew desired books as I did. That 
Tytler’s History, the first book that I ever bought, had done 
its work in introducing me into the wider field of human en- 
deavor and through what I learned from its pages, the other 
books that I read were made more intelligible and of greater 
worth. 

Perhaps, after all, our family was favored beyond others 
around. Certainly neither brother nor sister was a common- 
place character. They would have made more of their lives if 
they had but had opportunity. In school they were superior to 
others of the same age. But they were not permitted to expect 
or think anything possible beyond. 

Perhaps a certain family trait had full influence. I never 
knew a Wilder ready to take the lead in any undertaking. They 
‘made excellent lieutenants, and when the leadership devolved 
upon them, they were generally equal to it. My progenitor, 
Nathaniel Wilder, of Leominster, a very able and sagacious 
man, was lieutenant of the militia of Lancaster, and perished 
in 1704, when a commander of the forces he was repelling a 
night attack of the Indians. 

There was a town library in Verona for several years. It 
was given up, when I was very young, and the books were sold 
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at public auction. They brought better prices than such books 
bring now-a-days. But I wonder who selected them. My father 
attended the sale and brought home some half a dozen or more. 
I read most of them. There were Wardlaw’s work on the Trin- 
ity, McDowall on Predestination, Meikle’s Traveller, Harvey’s 
Meditations, Life of David Brainard, Miss Porter’s Thaddeus 
of Warsaw. These and some reading books constituted the 
family library. 

Fortunately, in 1835, the Federal Government having a 
surplus in the Treasury, voted to distribute it as a loan to the 
several states. The Legislature of New York set apart a por- 
tion of its share for libraries in the school districts. For this 
in many of the districts the householders added a contribution, 
and as a result, the districts of fifty-four counties were equipped 
with collections of fifty or more volumes. Such was the case in 
School District No. 4, and full advantage was taken of the op- 
portunity. 

I often thought that my father had a dislike of the profes- 
sions. He used often to decry professional men as lazy and in- 
disposed to work. He seemed to be determined to make his 
sons all farmers. Yet my second brother had been disabled 
while an infant. A young girl took him up, lifting him by the 
right arm and so dislocating it. There were few surgeons in 
those days, though physicians boasted loudly then, as now, of 
being a learned body and invoked special legislation to protect 
them from competitors. Few of them were very expert. The 
result was that that arm was never replaced. Later. in boyhood, 
he fell from a ladder and broke his ankles. ‘The family doctor 
was called, but never discovered the trouble, or was able to deal 
with it, and the result was an additional infirmity. He must be 
something else than a farmer. 

A neighbor advised that he study law. But this was con- 
trary to family prejudice, and he became a teacher. 

Indirectly this aided me. It was found that several of my 
brothers could teach in the district schools. So four of us and 
one sister became teachers. For myself this was not a very 
successful employment. The work of instruction was to my 
liking and I had rare success in communicating what I knew, 
but the governing was beyond me. Every parent passed judg- 
ment on methods, and the children behaved in school according 
as they were managed at home. Every district was in factions, 
and it required more tact than a boy in his teens possessed to 
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steer a clear course amid the breakers. I was but fifteen and 
sixteen, and in those respects succeeded but indifferently. 

1838. 

It was never properly explained to me, but I think my 
parents had come to the conclusion that I must be ‘‘educated.’* 
This was acceptable to my mother, but not to my father. There 
were but three professions: I had not undergone ‘‘conversion’’ 
and so could not become a clergyman; the family were bitterly 
opposed to lawyers, but had an almost servile belief in physi- 
cians. So at the age of fourteen I was allowed to attend school 
over spring and autumn and enabled to begin with studying 
Botany and Chemistry. 

Unfortunately, I had no person about me competent to point 
out how to direct my studies to advantage. Yet, as I was pro- 
ficient, it may be that this was beneficial in ulterior results. But 
TI was made to take a path which I never contemplated. 

A teacher, Mr. Charles H. Srow, the next season induced 
me to begin the study of Latin, lending me his books. This has 
proved a service for which I have never been sufficiently grate- 
ful. 

But there came a break which disconcerted all plans so far 
as I knew of them. 

My parents were deeply tinctured with the spirit of the 
New England Puritan. I never knew what it was to have famil- 
iar or confidential intercourse with them. That they should 
command and I must obey was about all that I thought or 
knew. 

I had not completed fifteen years of age when the minister 
and his advisers decided upon a ‘‘ Protracted meeting’’ to re- 
eruit the ranks of the church. 

1838. 

We had been having a disagreeable occurrence in the school, 
in which, being the youngest and most artless of the coterie, I 
had been made the most conspicuous. It had, however, been 
wisely adjusted and studies resumed, when this religious in- 
terruption occurred. It was most distasteful to me. I had 
formed a set of opinions for myself, and desired not to be both- 
ered. But our parents believed that opportunities for religious 
impression should not be neglected, or themselves made ac- 
countable for the future of their children after death. Conver- 
sion, in their conception, would both straighten out their own 
mistakes, and be of everlasting benefit to us. So, against my 
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vehement protests, I was taken from school, and perforce made 
attend the meetings. 

It took days to overcome my stubbornness, but the endeavor 
was successful. I became a Presbyterian of the New School. 
One brother, more impressible than I, shared in this experience. 

The first result of this was an intermeddling with my prev- 
ious expectations. I still expected to make medicine my pursuit 
for life, but the new conditions led to a purpose to turn me to 
the clerical vocation. I was still reluctant, but the pleading of 
this brother prevailed on me. 

For two years I continued at Latin and Greek, fitting for 
college. Another disturbing element was then introduced into 
the family, which proved lasting in results for good and evil. 
An older brother, of a domineering temper, had persuaded the 
one to whom I was most attached, to leave the Congregational 
for the Baptist church. He next himself changed in belief, and 
succeeded in unsettling us. 

1841. 

So by eighteen I was adrift, out of the Church, and seeking 
knowledge in other directions. It was a period of fearful risk, 
but I had the mens conscia recti, and I must believe the care of 


- Providence to preserve me from the worst of perils. Having 


been kept in abnormal subjection all my younger years, I knew 
not how to act wisely or properly for myself. I had first of all 
to acquire freedom both in thought and action. I was with all 
my experience, at twenty-one, more simple and artless than most 
lads at fifteen. I excelled all my equals in book-learning, but I 
was far behind in the savoir fare. 

So for years I kept on feeling my way, blundering, and only 
extracting myself with much anguish of mind, that my worst 
errors were from following the advice blindly of others older. 


To be concluded. 
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An Essay on THE SprraituaL TreacHincs or CARLYLE aS GIVEN 
In ‘‘Sartor RESARTUS.”’ 


By Beno B. GartTELu. 
Continued from page 40. 


MystTICISM. 


symbols and expressions of the occult, divine, infinite. 

The term mysticism has fallen somewhat into ridicule 

and contempt in our materialistic age; the age is blind 
to mysteries. Mysticism is hardly pursued, or if pursued, not 
as the noble calling of our destiny. To the materialists and 
scoffers at the intangible the Professor says in his forceful 
style: 


T's object of mystics is to seek and see in ordinary things 


‘¢<Thou wilt have no Mystery and Mysticism; wilt 
walk through thy world by the sunshine of what thou 
eallest Truth, or even by the hand-lamp of what I call 
Attorney-Logic; and ‘‘explain”’ all, ‘‘account’’ for all, or 
believe nothing of it? Nay, thou wilt attempt laughter; 
whoso recognizes the unfathomable, all-pervading domain 
of Mystery, which is everywhere under our feet and 
among our hands; to whom the Universe is an Oracle arid 
Temple, as well as a Kitchen and Cattle-stall,—he shall 
be a delirious Mystic; to him thou, with sniffing charity, 
wilt protrusively proffer thy hand-lamp, and shriek, as 
one injured, when he kicks his foot through it?—Armer 
Teufel! Doth not thy cow calve, doth not thy bull gender? 
Thou thyself, were thou not born, wilt thou not die? ‘‘ Ex- 
plain’’ me all this, or do one of two things: Retire into 
private places with thy foolish cackle; or, what were 
better, give it up, and weep, not that the reign of wonder 
is done, and God’s world all disembellished and prosaic, 
but that thou hitherto art a Dilettante and sandblind 
Pedant.’ ’’ 
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The purblind and worldly minded would not welcome such 
masterstrokes from the pen of Diogenes Teufelsdrockh. Drug- 
ged into insensibility as regards mysticism and the mystic life, 
they rebel against the alarum calls to awake! to throw off the 
effects of the drugs of the senses! Nor do pedants and super- 
ficial dilletantes of life recognize the truths of mysticism. They 
criticize by the rule of their own conventionalities and ever re- 
main on the outside of life. Other antagonists, perhaps the 
worst, who cannot hear the skyey message of Teufelsdréckh 
are those to whom the universe is as a kitchen and ecattle-stall 
instead of an oracle and temple. They are, or believe, they are 
practical men. Day and night follow each other; the seasons 
take their turn in orderly succession, and, ‘‘why should they 
not?’’ says the practical man. The grass sprouts; flowers 
bloom; trees clothe themselves with their foliage and bear fruit. 
‘It would be strange if they did not; that is quite natural,’’ 
says the practical man. To such as these Teufelsdréckh’s mes- 
sage is lost. 

To the materialist he shows that so far from living among 
material things, invisible, intangible things form the world 
which he believes material, and that his government, law, 
science, custom are already in the land of the mystic, fashioned 
and kept alive by thought and silence. 


‘* “Of Man’s Activity and Attainment the chief re- 
sults are aeriform, mystic, and preserved in Tradition 
only: such are his Forms of Government, with the Au- 
thority they rest on; his Customs, or Fashions both of 
Cloth-habits and of Soul-habits; much more his collective 
stock of Handicrafts, the whole Faculty he has acquired 
of manipulating Nature: all these things, as indispensable 
and priceless as they are, cannot in any way be fixed 
under lock and key, but must flit, spirit-like, on impalpa- 
ble vehicles, from Father to Son; if you demand sight of 
them, they are nowhere to be metwith. Visible Ploughmen 
and Hammermen there have been, ever from Cain and 
Tubaleain downwards: but where does your accumulated 
Agricultural, Metallurgic, and other Manufacturing Sx1uu 
he warehoused? It transmits itself on the atmospheric 
air, on the sun’s rays (by Hearing and by Vision) ; it is 
a thing aeriform, impalpable, of quite spiritual sort. In 
like manner, ask me not, Where are the Laws; where is 
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the GovERNMENT? In vain wilt thou go to Schonbrunn, to 
Downing Street, to the Palais Bourbon: thou findest noth- 
ing there but brick or stone houses, and some bundles of 
Papers tied with tape. Where, then, is that same cun- 
ningly-devised almighty GovERNMENT of theirs to be laid 
hands on? Everywhere, yet nowhere: seen only in its 
works, this too is a thing aeriform, invisible; or if you 
will, mystic and miraculous. So spiritual (geistig) is our 
whole daily Life: all that we do springs out of Mystery, 
Spirit, invisible Force; only like a little Cloud-image, or 
Armida’s Palace, air-built, does the Actual body itself 
forth from the great mystic Deep.’ ”’ 


Teufelsdréckh was a mystic, a high-priest of mysticism. 
He gave to the world a mystical message. He could see within 
the commonplace life a mysterious process and purpose. His 
being a mystic did not prevent him from seeing all there was 
on the practical side of life, but his vision did not stop at and 
was not barred by commonplace events and things. He valued 
them for what they were, but looked through and beyond them 
into their causes. Not content to tread on the grass or feed it 
to cattle, he sensed the life which caused it to grow. He en- 
tered into the spirit of the flower and saw the circulations of 
nature through tree and animal and man. To Teufelsdréckh 
nature was a kind and loving mother. The world he could see 
as a cattle-stall as well as a temple in which glowed an eternal 
and celestial fire kept alive by man—whom he considered the 
priest of the infinite. Everything in the world had a definite 
and real meaning to him; he saw the plan of life, the purpose, 
too; he saw the littleness of mighty things and the greatness in 
the smallest. He could reduce a government to bricks and 
bundles of papers, and in the movement of a body he saw the 
power and intelligence to create a universe. Palaces, huts, 
clouds or solid rocks, were to him aerial and invisible force, ap- 
pearing for a time and disappearing. Through all formation 
and transformation he saw the governing mystery of change, 
and beyond that—the changeless, the infinite. 


‘¢ ¢SrLENCE and Secrecy! Altars might still be raised 
to them (were this an altar-building time) for universal 
worship. Silence is the element in which great things 
fashion themselves together; that at length they may 
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emerge, full-formed and majestic, into the daylight of 
Life, which they are thenceforth to rule.’ ”’ 


Well did he know the mystery of silence and its power. All 
great changes are wrought in silence; silence the womb in which 
they fashion themselves. Silence is the source of strength. He 
tried to make this known. His message came out of the silence. 
The power of silence still clings to it. To those who can enter 
the silence the skyey message speaks. The power of silence is 
still within his message, and though it speaks plainly, yet 
greater secrets are still contained within it. 


‘WONDER. 


What now is the initial step that leads away from the hum- 
drum walks of life, from petty selfishness, from deadening ma- 
terialism? What is the basis of the worship of the Eternal and 
Transcendental? Wonder, wonder, says Teufelsdréckh. He 
insists ‘‘on the necessity and high worth of Universal wonder; 
which he holds to be the only reasonable temper for the denizen 
of so singular a Planet as ours.’’ 


‘* *Wonder,’ says he, ‘is the basis of Worship: the 
reign of wonder is perennial, indestructible in Man; only 
at certain stages (as the present) it is, for some short 
season, a reign in partibus infidelium.’ That progress of 
Science, which is to destroy Wonder, and in its stead sub- 
stitute Mensuration and Numeration, finds small favor 
with Teufelsdrockh, much as he otherwise venerates these 
two latter processes. ’’ 


An animal cannot wonder. To wonder is man’s privilege; 
it is his duty to wonder; wonder is the beginning of all knowl- 
edge. He who does not wonder is content to live a mere animal 
existence. Nature prompts the animal to action according to 
the instincts of its kind. The animal is wholly governed by 
season and place. It wonders not at the change of the season, 
nor when it is driven from its locality to seek another. The 
animal expresses anger, desire and fear, but not wonder. It 
takes everything as it finds it and in no way inquires into nor 
attempts to change the course of nature. To do either, wonder 
is necessary. Man wondered before he discovered. He watched 
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the rising sun and wondered at his path across the skies, felt its 
warmth and wondered at its effects on plant and animal life in 
spring and in the other seasons of the year. Wonder is the gate- 
way to knowledge. When man passes the gate of wonder 
knowledge begins. As he continues in knowledge wonder does 
not cease, for after he knows that at which he first wondered, 
he sees ever more to wonder at. Again knowledge succeeds 
wonder. So wonder is perennial and indestructible in man, and 
opens up an infinite perspective before him, which leads through 
all states and time. 


‘¢<¢The man who cannot wonder, who. does not habit- 
ually wonder (and worship), were he President of in- 
numerable Royal Societies, and carried the whole Meé- 
canique Céleste and Hegel’s Philosophy, and the epitome 
of all Laboratories and Observatories with their results, 
in his single head,—is but a Pair of Spectacles behind 
which there is no Eye. Let those who have Eyes look 
through him, then he may be useful.’ ”’ 


Such is the man who cannot wonder, or who has ceased to 
wonder. Like one of his scientific instruments, he merely 
records the results of observations. Without wonder he is out 
of touch with the soul of his facts and the life of the larger 
world. He needs wonder to give him inspiration, to look for 
something beyond and within his measured and numbered facts. 
Without the eye of wonder, he is but a pair of spectacles. As 
such he may be useful for others if they have the wonder-eye to 
look through his facts. 

Towards the end of the presentation of Teufelsdrockh’s 
marvellous Clothes-Philosophy the supposed Editor asks him- 
self: ‘‘Can it be hidden from the Editor that many a British 
Reader sits reading quite bewildered in head and afflicted rather 
than instructed by the present work?’’ The Editor answers 
himself, with his kindly smile we may imagine: ‘‘ Yes, long ago 
has many a British Reader been, as now, demanding with some- 
thing like a snarl: ‘Whereto does all this lead; or what use is 
in it?’ ”’ 

Then he answers the demands of the British Reader: 


‘*In the way of replenishing thy purse, or otherwise 
aiding thy digestive faculty, O British Reader, it leads 
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to nothing, and there is no use in it: but rather the re- 
verse, for it costs thee somewhat. Nevertheless, if 
through this unpromising Horn-gate, Teufelsdrockh, and 
we by means of him, have led thee into the true Land of 
Dreams; and through the Clothes-Screen, as through a 
magical Pierre-Pertuis, thou lookest, even for moments, 
into the region of the Wonderful, and seest and feelest 
that thy daily life is girt with Wonder, and based on 
Wonder, and thy very blankets and breeches are Miracles, 
then art thou profited beyond money’s worth; and hast a 
thankfulness towards our Professor. 


SARTOR RESARTUS. 


The true meaning of the words Sartor Resartus can now be 
plainly seen. If translated from the Latin ‘‘The Tailor Re- 
tailored,’’ as they sometimes are, they are almost meaningless, 
though the fact that they are connected with the Philosophy of 
Clothes is thought a sufficient explanation. But is it probable 
that Carlyle should have selected as the title of his immortal 
work so inane a combination? Carlyle, the genius in whose fer- 
tile brain the most extraordinary ideas were clothed in fitting 
words? 

Sartor stands for tailor. But who is the tailor? The spirit 
is the tailor. In his great work- shop he conceives the plan, pat- 
tern and material of the clothes he is to fashion and wear; that 
is, the bodies he is to build and to dwell in and to reveal him- 
self j in. He veils himself in delicate fabrics, conceived in style 
and texture akin to the nature of spirit, and around these finer 
veils, the spirit conceives and weaves and fashions vestments 
of grosser matter, down to the grossest of its bodies, the outer- 
most of its garments, the one of flesh and skin and bones. So 
the process goes on first in the great tailor-shop of the over- 
world, then in many individual tailor-shops; for each individual 
ray of the spirit continues the great work. But to what end 
does spirit work? Why does the tailor tailor? tailor at his seem- 
ingly endless task? As the spirit makes garments to clothe itself 
in, and then wears them, it wears them out. The material of 
which the clothes or bodies are made does not last long in the 
form into which it is made. The form, too, of the body is sub- 


ject to change and after a while ceases to be a good clothes 
But that which fundamentally 


screen. Then the body dies. 
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composed it is eternal. After a while the spirit draws together 
again the matter in which and with which and through which it 
has worked so many aeons of years. The great tailor tailors a 
new set of garments, from the inner garment of life-matter to 
the outer of gross matter. It wears the set of garments, ex- 
periences therein joy and pain, acts wisely and without wisdom 
—and again the garments are worn out. So the process goes 
on until experience shows that these short-lived garments, sub- 
ject to change and wear, do not suffice. What the tailor wants 
is to fashion a garment that will last; a garment of a fine state 
of matter held in an imperishable form. The spirit seeks to 
make an undying body. Fashioning and re-fashioning the 
clothes, refining and refining the material of which they are com- 
posed, the spirit at length when it has worn out pleasure and 
worn out pain, succeeds and tailors clothes that last longer, and 
ever longer, until at last a body is formed that is made of matter 
imperishable, and in form beautiful and lasting. Then it may 
be said that the great tailor has reclothed himself—is resartus. 

Resartus is used as a characteristic term. Sartor Resartus 
stands for the ideal of man. Sartor Resartus is the spirit in 
its immortal body. This state is so far removed from man’s 
present-day condition that such a body, could we see it, would 
be to us as god. But the unthinkable must be thought of, the 
unattainable must be reached for, if we are to make any pro- 
gress and get beyond our present confines and break the shackles 
that bind us to a short and often shallow life in our small world 
of petty selfishness. 

That is the ideal Carlyle holds up to us. More, he shows us 
plainly the relation we and our world bear to other worlds. He 
shows the laws to which we are subject, because we subject our- 
selves to fetiches and idols of our own making. He shows us 
the path to freedom: Brotherliness, Duty, Work. He points to 
the laws of Karma, to the power of Thought that make of us 
_ driven slaves, helpless victims in our foolish search for selfish 
happiness. He shows that freedom lies in selfless Blessedness. 
Sartor Resartus! 

CONCLUSION. 

Carlyle himself was a winged sky-messenger, a prophet. 
The world, it is therefore not unnatural, has never fully under- 
stood him, but has resented his censure of its ways. He wanted 
to teach, wanted to turn the world from materialism and pruri- 
ent insincerity. Falsehood was to him the essence of all sin. 
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He wanted humanity to see itself as an incarnated fire-host, 
cause them to think of the purpose of their ‘‘ex’’istence. Carlyle 
wanted to bring peace and rest to tempest-tossed souls, light 
to the dwellers in the haze of shadowland, freedom to the pris- 
oners who are in bondage to the senses, and whose mind is 
gyved and burdened, so that its divine powers have to minister 
to desire working through the senses. Hope and confidence he 
wanted to bring to the laden and despairing. He preached the 
gospel of work and of the pertormance of natural duty which 
the present moment indicates. Even his hits are like those of 
Teufelsdrockh, dealt with charitable intent. 

The worldly wise and the time-servers look upon him as a 
dyspeptic merely, and as having a crabbed disposition from 
which flows his disapproval and dissatisfaction. Thus do those 
who feel the justice of the sky-messenger’s war, with lies and 
darkness, and his eriticism both satirical and thundering 
of their worldliness, ignorance and hypocrisy, seek and find a 
temporary revenge. 

Carlyle was essentially a teacher, a great spiritual philoso- 
pher. This must be apparent to any who have followed the 
foregoing teachings gathered from Sartor Resartus, the first 
of his greater works, and the best he ever wrote. Literature 
was to Carlyle, as he says in Past and Present, ‘‘a quarrel and 
internecine duel with the whole World of Darkness that lies 
without and within one.’’ But since the world rejected him as a 
teacher he became a historian, himself, as he says of Teufels- 
dréckh in the chapter Getting under Way, ‘‘a winged sky-mes- 
senger, unaccepted as a terrestrial runner.’’ Yet even in his 
later works, when he had abandoned the teaching of spiritual 
philosophy and wrote as a historian, many passages are inter- 
spersed which are in the nature of brief hints at an underlying 
philosophy, and which incite an intelligent reader to self-activ- 
ity, which the Editor claimed was the effect of Teufelsdréckh’s 
Clothes-Philosophy on him, and which, Carlyle says in the Sar- 
tor, ‘‘is the best effect of any book.’’ 

He wrote to Emerson in 1835, ‘‘Could anyone but appoint 
me Lecturing Professor of Teufelsdrockh’s science—Things in 
general!’’ It seems that when he wrote the Sartor, in his youth, 
Carlyle, as if with prophecy, had set down his own future fate 
as a rejected teacher, for whom there was no demand, in 
the words, ‘‘It was to be remarked that though by title and dip- 
loma Professor der Allerlei-Wissenschaft, or as we should say 
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in English, ‘Professor of Things in General,’ he had never de- 
livered any Course; perhaps never been incited thereto by any 
public furtherance or requisition.’’ 

There was a mystery connected with the fire-soul that stood 
behind the personality of Carlyle. Carlyle himself wrote once 
in his journal in December, 1848, ‘‘The chief elements of my 
little destiny have all along lain deep below view or surmise, and 
never will or can be known by any son of Adam.’’ 

Indeed, Carlyle may have been an ‘‘exile,’’ that is, a mem- 
ber of one of the secret brotherhoods of sages, who for a time or 
a life lives in the world either from choice or to live out his 
Karma which demands the temporary return. 

Such sages teach and work for the Palingenesia of which 
Carlyle says with concealment and yet revelation: ‘‘It is in this 
grand and indeed highest work of Palingenesia that ye shall 
labour, each according to ability.”’’ 


THe Ep. 





In these times of ours, all Intellect has fused itself into Lit- 
erature: Literature, Printed Thought, is the molten sea and 
wonder-bearing chaos, into which mind after mind casts forth 
its opinion, its feeling, to be molten into the general mass, and 
to work there; Interest after Interest is engulfed in it, or em- 
barked on it: higher, higher it rises round all the Edifices 
or Existence; they must all be molten into it, and anew bodied 
forth from it, or stand unconsumed among its fiery surges. Woe 
to him whose Edifice is not built of true Asbest, and on the ever- 
lasting Rock; but on the false sand, and of the drift-wood of Ac- 
' eident, and the paper and parchment of antiquated Habit! For 
the power, or powers, exist not on our Earth, that can say to 
that sea, Roll back, or bid its proud waves be still. 

—Carlyle, Historic Survey of German Poetry. 
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THE INNER LIFE AND THE TAO-TEH-KING. 
IV. 
By C. H. A. BsERREGAARD. 


SHALL now begin to talk directly out of the book Tao-Teh- 
| King, the book I have referred to several times in my three 
introductory chapters on the Inner Life. I have chosen for 

a text a line from Athanase: 


Our human souls 
Cling to the grass and the water brooks. 


I am fully aware that this line has no meaning to city peo- 
ple, or to people who are absorbed in city problems. Nor has 
it any poetry in it for those who have no sense of the Infinite in 
Nature. Nevertheless, I say that I could not find a more suitable 
text or motto for to-day’s discourse on ‘‘Simplicity,’’ because 
my discourse will have no interest for city people, for people 
who prefer the stage to a midsummer-night’s revel in the woods, 
and, who would rather breathe factory smoke than morning dew 
and the cool breezes of sunrise. Grass is, as I trust you shall 
see, a type of a simple and sincere life, a life for use, and, water 
you shall hear Laotzse speak of as a most marvelous element. 
No wonder then that human souls cling to them. 

Simplicity, human souls, grass and water brooks are no ab- 
stractions. They are real things and not metaphysical entities, 
nor all poetry. And we need to concern ourselves with the prac- 
tical, with life and its methods. I shall connect grass and water 
brooks with Simplicity and the three shall give us an insight 
into the human soul. 

To be sure 


‘“There’s not a place on earth’s vast round, 
In ocean deep, or air, 
Where skill and wisdom are not found,’’ 


or as I said in the last chapter, ‘‘There is no place where God’s 
feeling and imagination may not be seen’’; but to-day I will extol 
grass and water and their union with human souls. 
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I must clear away some difficulties that may arise from mis- 
conceptions. While I shall recommend Simplicity, as the Tao- 
Teh-King defines it, I shall by no means advocate ‘‘simple’’ 
minds, or minds of ‘‘one idea.’’ ‘‘Simple’’ people or simple- 
tons are as a matter of course beyond the pale of our discussion, 
and, ‘‘one idea’’ people are to say the least a nuisance and 
usually fanatics. Simplicity as defined in the T'ao-Teh-King 
means balance in the midst of fullness, and is the very founda- 
tion both of culture and Inner Life. This brings out the second 
point, I want to set straight, and emphasize. It is this: Sim- 
plicity is a method of Nature’s, that lies at the root of all her 
doings. If I personified Nature, I would say that Simplicity 
was her one attribute. Again, I shall not advocate ‘‘The Simple 
Life’’ as it was preached in this country a few years ago. That 
movement came to naught because it did not rest on fundamen- 
tals: It was not Simplicity. It was a counterfeit and no more. 
It was merely a ‘‘knocking off.’’ To knock off on your demands 
upon life does not produce Simplicity. Retrenchment is not 
Inner Life. ‘‘The Simple Life’’ and Simplicity are two different 
affairs. ‘‘The Simple Life’’ is only a compromise and can never 
produce Simplicity, and Simplicity does not necessarily mean a 
‘‘Simple Life.’’ Simplicity may be found in the midst of great 
abundance. 

Let me start by asserting, that as far as Nature is con- 
cerned, we all start evenly and with the same favors, and say 
that all the differences among men are created by themselves. 
In the words of Wordsworth, I will present Nature’s case. 
Listen to what he said in the ‘‘ Excursion’’ (9th book). 


‘* Alas! what differs more than man from man! 
And whence that difference? 

Whence but from himself? 

For see the universal Race endowed 

With the same upright form!—The sun is fixed, 
And the infinite magnificence of heaven 

Fixed, within reach of every human eye; 

The sleepless ocean murmurs for all ears; 

The vernal field infuses fresh delight 

Into all hearts. Throughout the world of sense, 
Even as an object is sublime or fair, 

That object is laid open to the view 

Without reserve or veil; and, as a power 
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Is salutary, or an influence sweet, 

Are each and all enabled to perceive 

That power, that influence, by impartial law. 
Gifts nobler are vouchsafed alike to all; 
Reason, and, with that reason, smiles and tears; 
Imagination, freedom in the will; 

Conscience to guide and check; and death to be 
Foretasted, immortality conceived 

By ali,—a blissful immortality, 

To them whose holiness on earth shall make 
The spirit, capable of heaven, assured. 
Strange, then, nor less than monstrous, might be deemed 
The failure, if the Almighty, to this point 
Liberal and distinguishing, should hide 

The excellence of moral qualities 

From common understanding; leaving truth 
And virtue difficult, abstruse and dark; 

Hard to be won, and only by a few; 

Strange, should He deal herein with nice respects, 
And frustrate all the rest! Believe it not: 

The primal duties shine aloft, like stars; 

The charities that soothe, and heal, and bless, 
Are scattered at the feet of Man, like flowers; 
The generous inclination, the just rule, 

Kind wishes, and good actions, and pure thoughts, 
No mystery is here! Here is no boon 

For high, yet not for low; for proudiy graced, 
Yet not for meek of heart. The smoke ascends 
To Heaven as lightly from the cottage hearth 
As from the haughtiest palace. He, whose soul 
Ponders this true equality, may walk 

The fields of earth with gratitude and hope— 
Yet, in that meditation, will he find 

Motive to sadder grief, as we have found; 
Lamenting ancient virtues overthrown, 

And for the injustice grieving, that hath made 
So wide a difference between man and man. 


How blest that pair 
Of blooming boys, whom we beheld even now, 
Blest in their several and their common lot! 
A few short hours of each returning day 
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The thriving prisoners of their village school; 
And thence let loose to seek their pleasant homes, 
Or range the grassy lawn in vacancy: 

To breathe and to be happy, run and shout; 
For every genial power of earth and heaven, 
Through all the seasons of the changeful year 
Obsequiously doth take upon herself 

To labor for them; bringing each in turn 
The tribute of enjoyment, knowledge, health, 
Beauty, or strength! Such privilege is theirs, 
Granted alike in the outset of their course 

To both—Whatever fate the noon of life 
Reserves for either, sure it is that both 

Have been permitted to enjoy the dawn— 
Both have been fairly dealt with; looking back, 
They will allow that justice has in them 

Been shown, alike to body and to mind.”’ 


Is there not over all this a grand Simplicity? Does not 
Nature offer us all the same terms? And this quotation is a 
lesson in Simplicity. Nature’s method is so simple, that most 
people never notice it. And this want of notice is the beginning 
of all the future differences between man and man. In this pro- 
cedure of Nature, there is a lesson in the Inner Life. 

I will now let Laotzse explain how the differences grow up 
after the beginning has been made by ignoring Nature’s sub- 
lime Simplicity. He and Confusius met once and the follow- 
ing is part of a conversation that took place between them. Con- 
fusius is blamed for all the fuss he makes about laws, rules and 
regulations. It is reported by one of Laotzse’s disciples that 
he spoke as follows to Confusius on the subject of Simplicity: 
‘‘The chaff from winnowing will blind a man. Mosquitoes will 
bite a man and keep him awake all night and so it is with all 
‘this talk of yours about charity and duty to one’s neighbor, it 
drives me crazy. My lord, strive to keep the world in its orig- 
inal Simplicity—why so much fuss? The wind blows as it listeth, 
so let virtue establish itself. The swan is white without a daily 
bath and the raven is black without dying itself. When the 
pond is dry and the fishes gasping for breath it is of no use to 
moisten them with a little water or a little sprinkling. Com- 
pared to their original and simple condition in the pond and the 
rivers it is as nothing.’’ 
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The lesson was severe and throws a strong light upon both 
teachers’ methods. Laotzse would let Nature alone and let 
everybody remain in original Simplicity, firmly believing that 
truth would prevail; and, in as much as he spoke at the time 
when morals were decaying, he meant to tell Confusius that 
talking about duty and preaching would no more reform the 
people than a sprinkling would suffice for the fishes which had 
been taken out of their original element. The only way to re- 
form, he meant to say, was to restore primitive Simplicity. Ig- 
noring Simplicity produces all those fatal complications which 
now lie like a curse upon us. Confusius’ insistance upon laws, 
ordinances and rescripts, had that fatal effect upon China, and, 
Confusianism no doubt is the cause of China’s misery. 

What will Simplicity do for us? A great deal, surely. Hear 
what chapter XXII proclaims: ‘‘He that humbles himself shall 
be preserved entire. He that bends himself shall be straight- 
ened. He that empties himself shall be filled. He that has worn 
himself out shall be renewed. He that puts himself low down 
shall be exalted. For these reasons the Sage clings to Simplic- 
ity and is a pattern for the whole world.’’ And as if to repeat 
what Simplicity can do, the chapter continues with a descrip- 
tion of the Sage: ‘‘ He is not self displaying, therefore he shines. 
He is not self-approving, therefore he is praised. He is not 
vain, therefore he has merit. He is not self-exalting, therefore 
he is honored. And in as much as he is not striving, he is not in 
contlict with others, and no man is his enemy.’’ And the chapter 
ends in a very remarkable way. It reads, ‘‘The ancient maxim: 
He that humbles himself he shall be preserved entire; Oh! it is 
no vain utterance! Verily he shall be returned home in peace.’’ 
This closing sentence reads almost as if it meant: ‘‘Surely he 
shall be saved! He shall go to heaven!’’ as we would say in 
Western phraseology. Personally, it seems to me, that I have 
nothing to explain or add to these sublime teachings. Anybody 
may translate them into his own religious terms and will find 
them fully answering to all he believes and wishes for, if he 
wishes for the real root of virtue. Alas! how many do? Some- 
body, speaking in Western thought, will ask: ‘‘What about 
sin?’’ Laotzse’s remedy against si. 1s ‘‘to feed the root instead 
of lopping off the branches,’’ and, surely nobody can suggest a 
more rational remedy. Killing the sinful is only adding sin to 
sin. By restoring the errant they may and can change their 
ways. By ‘‘feeding the root,’’ or restoring Simplicity, the world 
may be saved from desires and false notions and—from sin! 
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Restoring Simplicity means correcting our perceptions of 
values—but who cares to correct their perceptions of values? 
Everywhere they answer us that we need not preach. They 
have freedom and that gives true value to life and the use of 
life. Is this really true? I think not! The world has a great 
deal of liberty, but that is not freedom. Liberty has let loose 
numerous desires and men are being swamped by them and live 
not in freedom, but in a terrible social quagmire, in bondage to 
their own lower nature. Many know this, but dare not admit it. 
Something called ‘‘social conscience’’ once in a while cries out 
and calls for a halt, but it never advises a return to primitive 
Simplicity. It raises a gale and a few boats are overturned. 
Then there is calm again. What can be done? Laotzse tells us. 
This is what he teaches in the Tao-Teh-King: ‘‘By undivided 
attention to the soul, by restraining the passions and letting 
gentleness sway it, it is possible to become an infant (to continue 
as a child). By purifying the mind of phantasms it is possible 
to remain without a spot.’’ This then is what can be done: re- 
straining the passions and purifying the mind of false thoughts 
and illusions. 

The Tao-Teh-King (XVI) continues, ‘‘ Having empted your- 
self of everything, guard your tranquillity and remain where you 
are.’’? Exactly! ‘‘ Remain where you are,’’ that is, in Simplicity, 
for Simplicity is restored when self is emptied of ‘‘everything.’’ 
Says the book: ‘‘ This going back to one’s origin is called peace,’’ 
‘‘Returning to the root means rest,’’ and, is a new Beginning. 
‘This going back to the root is called preservation, and, he who 
is in preservation is enlightened, and, to be enlightened means 
to be royal, and to be royal means to be celestial, and, to be celes- 
tial means to be of Tao.’’ 

I said as a commentary upon Laotzse’s words ‘‘remain 
where you are,’’ that ‘‘Simplicity is restored when self is emp- 
tied of everything.’’ That is dark talk unless I elucidate it, and, 
happily, I think I can do it by calling in the famous Meister 
Eckardt to help me. Meister Eckardt lived in the fourteenth 
century; he was a German Mystic and besides this a deep psy- 
chologist. He was at one time laboring to assure his listeners 
that they did not need to fear God’s damnation and anger on 
account of their sins, for said he, when the will in you is changed, 
everything is changed—Yea! never was! That is to say, in as 
much as the will is the center or the all of man, then, when the 
will is no more what it was, all that belonged to that former 
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state is no more either. The sinner being radically turned or 
changed is subjectively pure and simple again. Objectivity be- 
ing outside would take its own course, or, in other words, the 
objective deed and the sin are two different affairs. The sin 
being subjective, and, not objective, vanishes the moment the 
will swings round—‘‘ Yea! it never was,’’ as Eckardt said, hav- 
ing no root anywhere in the subject, and, the subject being in 
the everlasting ‘‘Now,’’ there can be neither Past nor Future 
for it, consequently, the sin neither was, nor is, nor will be. 

Apply this to what J said about the self being emptied of 
‘‘everything,’’ and, that that act would restore Simplicity, and 
you will readily see the truth and the profound signification of 
the word ‘‘Simplicity.’’ By ‘‘emptying the self’’ is to be under- 
stood what Eckardt meant by the turning round of the will, and, 
by the restoration of Simplicity is to be understood the restora- 
tion of the eternal ‘‘Now.’’ All this is psychology, or the mys- 
tery of the working of the soul or self. To put it in theological 
language, it means that God’s anger is gone and forgiveness is 
absolute by the turn of will. But it does not mean, that karma 
is wiped out arbitrarily. The objective side of my deed remains 
for me to atone for, not because God does these things half- 
hearted or imperfectly, nay, simply because in my growth, I 
have reached no further than the deeds of the karma. I must 
labor further with my deeds, otherwise I shall never grow ob- 
jectively, and, that I must. 

What further can be done? Laotzse teaches it in the Tao- 
Teh-King (XV). It is asked: ‘‘May a man not make muddy 
water clear by keeping it still??? We answer yes, because we be- 
lieve in the original goodness of man. By keeping still, that is 
to say, by abstaining from evil, the mud will sink and the water 
be clear again. The mud is not evil in itself, it is only in its 
wrong place, when stirred up in the water. No action is either 
good or evil in itself, but it may be so, when prompted by some- 
body’s wish or when out of order. 

Again, the teaching is (XX XVII): ‘‘Nameless Simplicity’’ 
would produce absence of desire, and, ‘‘ Rest would return, and, 
thus the world would regenerate itself.’’ Can there be any doubt 
about it? It is the loss of Simplicity and the sinking into the 
complexity of things that has wrecked humanity and brought 
about the frightful moral ruin we see about us. Therefore, if 
Simplicity could be restored the world would righten itself, as 
does the ship when the shifted cargo is thrown overboard. We 
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need to-day single mindedness, candor, and disinterested teach- 
ers to give the example of a life in Simplicity. No social nor 
political revolution is enough. We must go much deeper. When 
I think of these conditions my mind runs into the scenes in the 
Apocalypse and I perceive all kinds of horrors coming to pro- 
duce suitable conditions. 

No doubt some will argue that no Simplicity or return of 
childlikeness can reform the world. And they will say that 
much more radical means will be needed. Those that argue that 
way are wrong, and, they are ignorant about the dynamic forces 
that work in Nature and human life. 

Laotzse knew the truth and spoke with insight when he 
said: (XLIIT) ‘‘The weakest thing in the world will override 
the strongest.’’—(XX XVII) ‘‘Tao is quiescent, yet leaves noth- 
ing undone.’’—(XXXVI) ‘‘The soft and the weak overcome the 
hard and the strong.’’—(XXXV) ‘‘Tao is as nothing, yet in its 
uses it is inexhaustible.’’-—(IV) ‘‘Tao is without limitation; its 
depth is the source of whatever is.’’—(XLVIII) ‘‘By non-act- 
ion there is nothing which can not be effected.’’—( LIT) ‘‘To re- 
main gentle is to be unconquerable.’’—(LIV) ‘‘ Whoever de- 
velops Tao in the world will make Virtue triumph.’’—(LV) 
‘*What is not of Tao, soon comes to an end.’’—(LXI) ‘‘A wo- 
man conquers a man by continual quietness.’’—(LXVII) ‘‘Gen- 
tleness is always victorious.’’—(LXXIV) ‘‘The celestial Tao 
does not strive, yet overcomes everything.’’ All these quota- 
tions fully bear out my contention that Laotzse’s teaching about 
the weak overcoming and mastering the strong, is a teaching 
that represents Nature’s method. 

‘<The weakest thing Laotzse knows of is water. Of that he 
says: (LXXVIIT) ‘‘ Nothing on earth is so weak and yielding as 
water; yet for breaking down the strong it has no equal.’’ (VIII) 
‘‘Tt can get into the most inaccessible places and that without 
striving. It is therefore like Tao.’’ Taoism has studied water 
_ very closely and Taoists constantly quote texts about it. I will 
give you one, rather lengthy, but to the point. From ‘‘ History 
of the Great Light,’’ a famous Taoist text by Huai-Naw-Tsze, 
Prince of Kuang Ling, I quote as follows about water: 

‘There is nothing in the world so weak as water; yet its 
power is such that it has no bounds; its depth is such that it can- 
not be fathomed. In length it is without limit; in distance it has 
no shores; in its flows and ebbs, its increase and decrease, it is 
measureless. When it rises to the sky, it produces rain and 
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dew; when it falls upon the earth, it gives richness and moist- 
ure; there is no creature in the world to whom it does not im- 
part life, and nothing that it does not bring to completion. It 
holds all things in its wide embrace with perfect impartiality ; 
its graciousness extends even to creeping things and tiny in- 
sects, without any expectation of reward. Its wealth is sufficient 
to supply the wants of the whole world, without fear of exhaus- 
tion; its virtue is bestowed upon the people at large, and yet 
there is no waste. Its flow is ever onward—ceaseless and un- 
limited; its subtlety such that it cannot be grasped in the hand. 
Strike it, you hurt it not; stab it, you cause no wound; cut it, 
you cannot sever it in twain; apply fire to it, it will not burn. 
Whether it runs deep or shallow, seen or unseen, taking differ- 
ent directions, flowing this way or that, without order or de- 
sign, it can never be utterly dispersed; its cutting power is such 
that it will work its way through stone and metal; its strength so 
great, that the whole world is succored by it, or (literally trans- 
lated) it is able to support the ships of the whole world on its 
broad bosom. It floats lazily through the regions of formless- 
ness, foaming and fluttering above the realms of obscurity, that 
is to say, in the forms of clouds; it worms its way backwards 
and forwards among valleys and water courses; it seethes and 
overflows its banks in vast and desert wilds. Whether there be 
a superfluity of it or a scarcity, the world is supplied according 
to its requiremenis for receiving and for imparting moisture to 
created things, without respect to precedence in time. Where- 
fore there is nothing either generous or mean about it, for it 
flows and rushes with echoing reverberations throughout the 
vast expanse of earth and heaven. It cannot be said to have a 
left side or a right, filling everything as it does; it winds and 
meanders backwards and forwards, this way and that, being co- 
existent in point of time with the entire Universe—for which 
cause its virtue may be called perfect. And how comes it that 
water is able thus to bring its virtue to perfection in the world? 
It is because of its gentleness, weakness, fertilizing properties 
and lubricity.’’? And Laotzse himself said: ‘‘That which is the 
weakest thing in all the world is able to overcome the strongest. 
Issuing from nothingness it returns to nowhere, and from this 
I know that there is advantages in non-action.’’ This was Tao- 
ism, and, you cannot gainsay a single point. 

Now remember, I was reading this to prove how powerful 
the weakest may be. Let me now quote a Western man, Ruskin, 
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on water. Indeed, Ruskin’s enthusiasm (Modern Painter’s, Sec- 
tion V, ‘‘Truth of Water’’) ought to be ours: ‘‘Of all inorganic 
substances, acting in their own proper nature, and without as- 
sistance or combination, water is most wonderful. If we think 
of it as the source of all the changefulness and beauty which we 
have seen in the clouds; then as the instrument by which the 
earth we have contemplated, was modelled into symmetry, and 
its crags chiselled into grace; then as (in the form of snow) it 
robes the mountains it has made, with that transcendant light 
which we could not have conceived if we had not seen; then as 
it exists in the foam of the torrent, in the iris which spans it, in 
the morning mist which rises from it, in the deep crystalline 
pools which mirror its hanging shore, in the broad lake and 
glancing river, finally, in that which is to all human minds the 
best emblem of universal, unconquerable power, the wild, various, 
fantastic, tameless unity of the sea; what shall we compare to 
this mighty, this universal element, for glory and for beauty? 
or how shall we follow its eternal cheerfulness of feeling? It is 
like trying to paint a soul.’’ 

I quote this, too, to prove how powerful the weak may be. 
How marvellous is not Beauty and yet it is intangible. Beauty 
ean take hold of a human heart, when neither truth nor goodness 
can move it! 

You have now heard a great deal about the weakness of 
water and you have verified as truth of all you have heard. Let 
me now turn the leaf over and show some of the marvels this 
Weakness performs, and combining the two descriptions as sym- 
bolical of Simplicity, it will readily be seen, that Simplicity is 
a workmaster of miracles and that we never can fail essentially 
in life if we identify ourselves with it. Water covers seven- 
tenths of the surface of the earth. Not much left, is there? In 
connection with atmospheric oxygen and nitrogen, it surrounds 
the earth to a height of two hundred miles, it is estimated. 
Surely we may well say that we live and breathe in water, yea, 
we may even say that we are made of water, because three- 
fourths of the weight of all animals and plants is water. Cer- 
tain it is, that our body could neither be built nor sustained with- 
out water. It is water and light that transform the inorganic in 
the plant to the organic, and thus becomes the source of our en- 
ergy. This is directly important for us personally. But water 
exists not alone for us. Simplicity is not only a human virtue. 
Water, though seldom chemically pure, is without smell and 
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taste, two of the most animal senses. Being without smell and 
taste points to its freedom from anything that can be called 
rottenness; moreover, water is cooling and a solvent for all that 
which man normally takes into his body and assimilates. Apply 
this to Simplicity with which Laotze’s and his followers compare 
it, and, surely, you can see Simplicity as a ‘‘cooling’’ force, and 
as a ‘‘solvent’’ of many difficulties. 

Though water is soft and pleasant, it hides enormous 
strength. It is composed of oxygen and hydrogen, two of the 
most powerful gases. Bring these two together under the blow- 
pipe and they unite in a violent explosion. Simplicity contains 
in itself two equally strong powers: activity and passivity, and, 
where these two are brought together under the blow-pipe of 
circumstance, they produce terrific effects. It has been sug- 
gested that if the earth ever burns up, as old traditions say it 
will, then the energy to do it will arise from the Ocean, because 
the Ocean is simply at present concealing the two fire elements 
which can and will burn anything. It can then rationally be in- 
ferred from this that Simplicity is the same power and the 
same energy, only on another plane. Do you not think it worth 
while to pay some attention to this subject of water and Simplic- 
ity, as taught in so unique a way in the Tao-Teh-King? Where 
is the strength equal to Simplicity? 

I will wander away a little from the direct subject of my 
lecture and give you a few problems to think about in connection 
with water and Simplicity. Perhaps you will have more respect 
for the Hindus’ bathing in the waters of the Ganges, and for the 
Egyptians of old who held the Nile to be sacred and even thought 
the rivers were gods. Perhaps you will also reconsider your 
notions about the frequentillustrations so common among ancient 
people and in the East to-day. Perhaps you will think of your. 
own bath in a different way, and, perhaps you will bathe differ- 
ently now, than you used to. In old Babylonia, proselytes were 
initiated by baptism and the custom was borrowed by the Le- 
vites and transmitted to the church. In Ex. XIX-20, we are told 
that Jehovah would not come down and give the law before the 
people had washed their clothes. In John’s Gospel (III-5) it is 
reported that Jesus declared to Nicodemus that nobody could 
enter the kingdom of God before he was born of water and 
spirit. All these things and the suggestions they havecalled forth, 
I want you to think over in connection with Simplicity. Your 
meditations upon them can only stir you up to a consideration 
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of all the marvels that we pass by in the ordinary day life, and, 
eall out a desire to change and do better in the future. Anybody 
penetrating into these mysteries will understand much of the 
hidden meaning in the voices of the sea, I spoke of in my second 
chapter, and can neither drink a glass of water nor wander on 
the seashore without marvelling and thinking of mysteries and 
of veils that do not hide but do reveal. So much about water. 
Laotzse does not speak of grass, but I will do so in con- 
nection with this subject of Simplicity, because grass represents 
in the organic world the same state of mind and heart as water 
does in the inorganic. The peculiar character of the grass is its 
power to adapt itself to the service of men. In its marvellous 
Simplicity of build it shows humility and cheerfulness. It is 
satisfied to be trodden on and fed upon. It seems even to cheer 
up under all kinds of violence and ill usage. Cut it down, and, 
next day, it multiplies its shoots and sends a rich perfume to 
you from its withering leaves. It keeps itself green through the 
winter and greets you in fruitful strength next spring. Have 
you ever studied that dainty little spear of fluted green, we call 
grass? It is more marvellous than any church spire, and it 
teaches the same lesson every spring when it rises up from the 
soil with song of glorification to the Sun above, and a silent 
prayer of thanks for preservation to mother earth below. Its 
Simplicity is so great, so profound, that but few notice it long 
enough to speak about it, yet, we should know no fair earth if 
the grass did not fulfil its mission. The earth would be nothing 
but desolation and we should not be among the living. Nature’s 
primary object with grass seems to be the protection of the soil. 
If the soil were not protected by an organic covering it wouid 
speedily pass away and only the bare rocks remain, because 
floods would wash it away and the sun would burn it up. Sim- 
plicity fills a similar office. The destructive power of man’s 
heterogeonous culture would lay him waste very soon. He keeps 
' himself in check by retirements upon the conservative forces of 
existence. The grass family feeds us. All our cereals come 
from the grasses. The grass family comprises over three hun- 
dred genera and not less than three thousand five hundred spe- 
cies. In grain the grasses furnish a larger amount of suste- 
nance to animal life than all other tribes of plants together, and, 
thus they are truly the physical basis of all civilization. Reflect 
upon this and you will soon see that Simplicity serves the same 
purpose in the higher life; that is, that the Inner Life so to say, 
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lives upon it. The grass is the commonest of common things, 
and, therefore the ever-present god. The universality of grass 
is one of the most poetical of facts in the economy of the world, 
and, its name is so universal in its signification, that I may al- 
most identify grass with Nature. The word ‘‘grass’’ means to 
grow, to sprout, and, the word ‘‘ Nature’’ means the same; that 
is, to bear, to bring forth. You have heard much about Simplic- 
ity. Does it not all find its realization in grass? 

As grass is earth’s garment, so is Simplicity the most beau- 
tiful garment the soul can find. Both grass and Simplicity are 
found watching ‘‘in all the places that the eye of heaven visits.’’ 
They love each other like brooks and the watercourses. They 
follow each other and make gardens for the spiritual man. The 
grass family has never betrayed its trust; neither has Simplic- 
ity. They are back of all man’s love and have covered over the 
sands of sin which human faithlessness has washed down upon 
so many fair flowers of spirituality. The grasses have spread 
out the garment and Simplicity has taken the seat thereon. 

There is still one more family likeness I wish to point out. 
It is most interesting and convincing. Grasses are endogens 
and their growth is endogenous; that is, they grow from inside 
and not by concentric rings as for instance the oak. They in- 
crease by the intercalation of new cellular and vascular tissues 
among those already formed. They are ‘‘inside growers’’ and 
so are lillies and palms. You will at once see the similarity to 
Simplicity for that certainly is of inside growth and not of the 
outside. 

You can now see why I quoted as my text the poetic sen- 
timent, I started with: 


; Our human souls 
Cling to the grass and water brooks. 


To be continued. 
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the consciousness of some invisible approaching evil and 

be uncertain and unable to define its nature and the form 

or manner in which it will manifest itself, is one of the 
greatest afflictions that can befall humanity. To fight and 
grapple and wrestle with an open foe, to meet with misfortune 
and calamity face to face, tends to arouse and develop all its 
latent forces and evoke all its energy of will and determination 
of purpose and those traits of character by which the forces of 
nature are modified and rendered innocuous, and which reveal 
its true origin and lineage as being, in the language of the psalm- 
ist, but a little lower than the Elohim themselves. But to walk 
and live in the darkness and gloom of uncertainty instills us 
with an overwhelming emotion and feeling of apprehension that 
in its consequences on national and individual life is most dis- 
tressing and disastrous, and, whilst it lasts, changes us into spir- 
itual paralytics, or mental weakilngs in purpose and will and 
abject slaves of dread forebodings that drive us like dumb-driven 
cattle into the vortex and abyss of despair. 

This was the unhappy state that generally prevailed 
throughout Italy at the close of the fifteenth century, the darkest 
and dismalest period in her history. The Goth and Visigoth, the 
Vandal and the Hun had in the past invaded and despoiled her 
and decimated her fairest provinces and carried fire and sword 
through her beautiful valleys and over her sunny plains, but they 
could not extinguish that old Roman spirit of patriotic valor of 
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their ancestors by which they conquered the whole world. In- 
vaded by foreign foes and torn and rent by internecine wars and 
quarrels between petty states, yet had Italy passed through the 
fiery ordeal and, phoenix-like, rose again and regained her 
former prestige as the leading state in Europe, and the home of 
philosophy, science and art. Students from other countries, just 
emerging out of their state of barbaric ignorance, flocked to her 
for instruction and learning. Her artists in painting, architec- 
ture and sculpture, her philosophers and physicians, her com- 
mercial bankers, merchants and navigators, all contributed to 
enhance the glory and pre-eminence of their country and though 
unable to conquer the world again by might she subdued it and 
ruled supreme by the power of her intellect and the productions 
of her genius. A great and glorious future loomed up again 
which would have become realized and placed her in the van of 
modern civilization, had it not been vitiated and marred by the 
existence within her midst, of a corporation styling itself the 
‘‘Holy Mother Church,’’ that by its ambitious, grasping and 
clutching after imperial rule and usurpation of authority and 
dominancy over the minds and conscience of its members, be- 
came a seminary of all that was vicious and corrupt, and an en- 
sample of crime and immorality that greatly and powerfully 
contributed to the degradation of national life and character, 
and the subversion of spiritual growth and religious progress, 
that are the chief factors in the amelioration and elevation of 
humanity wherever found or located. Its lessons were well 
learned by Italian princes and politicians and practiced to such 
an extent, with cunning artifice and consummate duplicity, that 
converted Italy into a cauldron seething with plotting and coun- 
terplotting, conspiracies and internal wars, the chief instigators 
of which were mostly popes who usually contrived to appropri- 
ate for themselves and the enrichment of their families the lion’s 
share of the plunder and spoil. Hence the popedom became a 
curse instead of a blessing and benefit to the democracy or com- 
mon people, the prey of the two great harpies and vultures, 
Church and Autocracy. 

Wearied, disheartened and borne down by the exactions of 
their spiritual and temporal rulers, the populations of Italy in 
the time of Savonarola lived on in their unhappy, degraded con- 
dition, helpless and almost hopeless of any change for the better. 
It is the history of democracy throughout the ages, and will con- 
tinue to be so until it attains to a knowledge of and realizes 
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within itself the light and power of that higher spiritual life that 
brings and imparts to every soul the true knowledge and wisdom 
that can dispense with professional politicians and sacredotal 
autocrats; then will it enter under the dictates and education of 
its higher self onto its high destiny and form itself into an uni- 
versal brotherhood when as in the golden age that will come to it 
again, each man shall be a king and priest in his own household 
and family and they that be wise ‘‘coloro che sanno,’’ shall be 
its true leaders and teachers, guiding it into that path of peace 
and national progress wherein each nation shall work out and 
realize its own destiny and accomplish its own peculiar mission, 
freed and undisturbed by those disquieting and disruptive forces 
and influences which tend to mar and weaken the feeling of 
friendship under the aegis of which humanity thrives, grows and 
manifests its latent capabilities and potentialities that make it 
lord and master in the realm of existence in which it now lives, 
moves and has its being. 

This realized, then true religion consisting not in the belief 
and profession of creeds and dogmas beyond the reaches of the 
soul but in obedience to the dictates and injunctions of the divine 
Spirit within and educator of each human being, and leads into 
new paths and opens out and reveals avenues of higher knowl- 
edge so that the True, the Real, may be observed not as in a 
glass darkly but face to face and regarded as the eternal verity 
on which are based man’s hope and future happiness. 

The pontificate of Alexander VI was fated to bring to a 
climax the unhappy karma under which Italy suffered in the 
fifteenth century. No sooner was he seated in the papal chair 
when he began to plot and scheme how best to accomplish his 
ambition of ennobling and enriching his illegitimate children. 
This he was able to do through the jealousy and distrust prevail- 
ing amongst the several petty potentates and usurping tyrants, 
who began to fear and tremble and be imbued with the general 
feeling of uncertainty that was now in the air, as they asked 
themselves the tormenting question: What next? And there was 
but one man who could answer it, Savonarola, who, endowed 
with prescient vision of what was fast approaching, discerned 
and foresaw with prophetic eye the oncoming deluge that, with 
ruin and disaster, was soon to sweep over the whole of Italy, and 
whose tones of warning and fervent exhortations to turn and 
live the higher life found their resonance in the hearts and minds 
of everyone who heard them. His was the voice in the wilder- 
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ness that, like another prophet in centuries gone by, cried aloud: 
‘‘Prepare ye the way of the Lord, make straight his paths, for 
every valley shall be filled and every mountain and hill shall 
be brought low and the crooked places shall be made straight 
and the rough ways be made smooth and all flesh shall see the 
salvation of God.’’ 

Though Savonarola had a clear perception of events about 
to transpire, yet the agents of karma that were secretly acting 
and preparing to bring them to pass were not known or revealed 
to him. He could cognize results, but not discern and detect the 
actors engaged at that time in planning and elaborating the im- 
pending catastrophe. They were only known to the great ruler 
on high, all of whose works are truth and his ways, just. But 
those that walk in pride and delight in wrong doing, he is able to 
abase. Savonarola could therefore only lift up his voice under 
the circumstances, deliver his message, make known and describe 
his visions and wait in calmness events as they manifested them- 
selves. He had not long to wait. The thunderbolt was prepared 
and ready to be launched, that was to fall and fill the whole of 
Italy with fear and trembling to rectify centuries of injustice 
and wrong doing both in church and state. 


An ITALIAN JUDAS. 


Ludovico, the usurping tyrant of Milan and surnamed the 
Moor, from the darkness of his complexion, was the prime mover 
and originator of the disasters that Italy was doomed to suffer. 
He had seized hold of the government of the Milanese state 
and kept imprisoned the rightful heir, Giovanni Galeazzo, his 
nephew, who always weak and ailing from the effects of a slow 
poison secretly administered to him in his food, lacked the 
strength and energy to take steps to rid himself free from his 
perfidious relative and thus regain his rights. He had, however, 
wedded Isabella of Arragon, daughter of Alfonso, son and heir 
of Ferdinand the King of Naples, the most influential and pow- 
erful of the Italian states. Possessed of great mental endow- 
ments and energy of character, she bitterly resented the en- 
forced captivity of her husband and had recourse to her grand- 
father and begged him to redress her wrongs and reinstate her 
husband as head of the state of Milan. Ludovico, though crafty 
and cunning, was naturally timorous and distrustful and there- 
fore on learning what had taken place, became greatly alarmed 
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and uncertain of his position and usurped authority. He re- 
sorted to several expedients in order to retain his sovereignty 
and was constantly weaving fresh plans and scheming plots and 
designs which, proving vain and fruitless of benefit to himself, 
added greatly to his craven fear lest the same fate should befall 
him that he had inflicted upon his wronged and unfortunate 
nephew. Lorenzo the Magnificent had been his great friend and 
ally, and in his extremity, Ludovico now sought to continue the 
alliance with Piero, his son and successor in Florence. Unfor- 
tunately for him and unknown, Piero at that time was himself 
plotting with the king of Naples and therefore declined all his 
overtures and professions of friendship. Becoming then alarmed 
for his own safety and fearing the vengeance of the Neapolitan 
monarch, Ludovico conceived the plan of intriguing with the 
king of France for the invasion of Italy, imagining and hoping 
that amidst the turmoils and disturbances that would inevitably 
ensue, he would escape the downfall and ruin that threatened 
him. His project was favorably entertained by Charles VIII, 
then ruler of France, who had recently ascended the throne and 
was ambitious and eager to distinguish himself by martial en- 
terprises, as he possessed and commanded a highly equipped and 
well-drilled army provided with all the latest and most improved 
artillery. The project of Ludovico seemed therefore to give him 
the opportunity for displaying his prowess and as there was a 
dispute between himself and the king of Naples respecting some 
imaginary rights to the sovereignty of that Kingdom, Charles 
decided to attempt their recovery. Though his ministers, to- 
gether with the nobles, were at first greatly opposed to the un- 
dertaking, they eventually consented to it through the exertions 
and arguments of the cardinal of St. Piero in Vincoli, one of the 
few prelates and church dignitaries who had cast their votes 
against the election of Alexander and resisted all his attempts 
and efforts to bribe them. The cardinal’s chief object was the 
ultimate deposition of the pope, now become his greatest enemy, 
who sought by various artifices to inveigle him into his power 
and administer to him the lethal quietus by which he was accus- 
tomed to rid himself of troublesome and hateful foes. 


‘‘Tap F'RENcH INVASION oF ITALY.’’ 


Charles VIII of France was by no means an ideal monarch, 
not being gifted with those mental faculties and intellectual abil- 
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ities that are essential in the conduct of a campaign or the gov- 
ernment of a state. Unstable in character, sensual and self-in- 
dulgent in habits of luxury and feasting, he was weak in will 
and infirm of purpose and also subject of fits of vacillation and 
irresolution that could only be dispelled by the presence of 
threatening dangers from which his well disciplined and power- 
fully equipped army, the bravery of his captains and the sagac- 
ity of his ministers and counsellors of state were able to save 
and deliver him with the result that they did all the hard work, 
but he appropriated all the honor and glory to himself. The 
greatest incentive to Charles’ invasion of Italy was the disunion 
prevailing at that time amongst the rulers and potentates, whose 
petty disputes and quarrels amongst themselves so disgusted 
their subjects that they were favorably inclined to welcome the 
coming of any one who would dissipate and break the grinding 
tyranny beneath which they groaned and suffered. Acquainted 
with this unhappy state of popular expectancy, Charles set forth 
on his expedition in the month of August, 1494, which, as de- 
scribed by all subsequent historians, was fated to change the 
political status of the whole of Europe and begin a new chapter 
in the history of modern civilization. His army was forty thou- 
sand strong composed of veterans well equipped with the most 
improved weapons and thirty-six pieces of artillery drawn by 
horses and mounted on four-wheeled carriages, which were quite 
a novelty in the art of warfare at that time. By a new method 
of drilling and marching and the facility it had acquired of 
maneuvering quickly in strong and compact squares, the impulse 
of whose rushes was overwhelming in their momentum, no other 
army existent in the whole of Europe was able to withstand and 
oppose it with the slightest hope or chance of success. Ere 
Charles crossed the borders of Italy he was visited by Ludovico, 
the Moor, whose real character and nature excited disgust and 
caused him to be hated and disliked by all the officers of the 
French army, After wasting a whole month in the small town 
of Asti in shameful excesses, the king was roused to action on 
learning of the success that had attended his troops in southern 
Italy. Their ravages caused them to become regarded with terror 
and alarm. Giving now the order to march forward, his army, 
like a huge moving avalanche, rolled over the plains of Lom- 
bardy, overwhelming towns, villages and hamlets in its track and 
inspiring terror and dread in the hearts of everyone. 
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‘*HWLORENCE ALARMED, TURNS TO SAVONAROLA, FOR COUNSEL AND 
ADVICE. ”’ 


The effect on the public mind, especially in Florence, pro- 
duced the wildest excitement and forebodings of a terrible doom 
that was about to assail it, with all the suddenness of a thunder- 
bolt out of a clear sky, filling the minds of its citizens with feel- 
ings of ineffable consternation and horror. In such a dread 
crisis all the magistrates and state officials, nobles, merchants 
and artisans, with faces blanched with fear and trembling hearts, 
turned to Savonarola who, on the evening of the very day the 
news arrived of Charles’ coming, was to preach the last of his 
discourses upon the subject of the Deluge and the closing of the 
Ark. Long before the great doors of the Duomo or cathedral 
were opened, vast and increasing crowds trooping and stream- 
ing into the city from the neighboring heights, surrounded the 
sacred building to hear and learn from him what they must do 
in this, the hour of dire extremity and impending danger which 
he had so truly predicted and so often warned them of. As the 
hour of service approached, the vast edifice was packed and 
crowded with thousands whose beating hearts and heaving 
breasts, evidenced the deep sense of the awe and dread that op- 
pressed them like some horrid incubus or nightmare crushing 
them in its ponderous and mighty grasp. Nota word or whisper 
escaped from the immense audience who, with strained eyes fixed 
upon the lofty pulpit, waited for the appearance of their faithful 
friend and true counsellor in whom their hopes of the future 
were placed and centered. 

Feeling himself to be only an instrument in the hands of the 
mighty potentate that alone ruleth in the kingdom of men, Sav- 
onarola, though affected by the general feeling of dismay, re- 
mained unalarmed at the news of the approaching enemy, he, 
alone, amidst the panic-stricken citizens of Florence retained 
ealmness and tranquillity of mind and heart, as he sensed oper- 
ating behind the calamity that threatened them, a guiding and 
controlling power that from the beginning of all time and 
throughout the countless ages of human evolution has been and 
still is leading humanity by unknown ways and mysterious ave- 
nues into the true path of light and truth, of real progress and 
happiness, a power that makes for righteousness—from seeming 
evil educing good—opening up the mind and soul of man for 
higher and loftier conceptions and views of duty, of law and 
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order the foundations of that polity of peace and unselfish good 
will by which only can the Brotherhood of Man become a realiza- 
tion and a fulfilled prediction of prophets and seers in bygone 
ages of an era to come when all things shall be made new, and 
death and hell be cast into the primal fire that purifies and reno- 
vates and restores all created things and beings. 

As Savonarola stepped out of the sacristy and slowly wended 
his way through the choir and ascended into the pulpit, a pro- 
found sense of the awful responsibility devolving upon him, and 
also the gravity of the occasion seized him as he looked down 
upon and surveyed for a moment the sea of upturned faces and 
noted the wistful eyes of his auditory fixed and centered upon 
himself, all waiting and yearning for the word that reanimates 
and strengthens, bringing with it the light that dispels and dissi- 
pates darkness and gloom and reveals the path of duty and 
right that each one may walk in safety and with confidence. Then 
felt he as he had never felt before, the tremendous weight of ob- 
ligation and the heavy burden of duty he was called to bear in 
the discharge of his life mission, and also cognized vividly and 
clearly the dread consequences and results that might follow by 
a single word rashly or imprudently uttered. Standing for a 
moment with soul agonizing and praying inwardly for divine 
wisdom and light and guidance, Savonarola opened his little 
bible and read out in a voice low yet clear and resonant the awe- 
inspiring words ‘‘Ecce! ego adducam aquas super terram!’’ 
‘‘Behold! I even I, do bring a flood of waters upon the earth 
(Gen. VI.17).’? The words struck home to the hearts of everyone 
who realized now the great truth that righteousness of life and 
right doing exalteth a nation, but sin and wrong doing is the ruin 
of nations and peoples as of individuals. In words calm yet 
sympathetic, he sketched the history and dwelt upon _ the 
fate of the antediluvians who by their fearful vices, their wilful 
ignorings and violations of the divine law of right and humanity, 
by their absolute addiction to sensual pleasures and selfish in- 
dulgence in their animal propensities, their utter disregard and 
wilful antagonism and disobedience to those higher and ennobl- 
ing emotions and sentiments of fraternal love, of duty and active 
benevolence that through all ages and from the first appearance 
on earth of humanity have streamed into it through the diviner 
part of its nature, they reaped what they sowed, and perished, 
submerged beneath the waters of a flood and sank in the depths 
of a pitiless overwhelming deluge of irretrievable ruin and dis- 
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aster, excited and brought on by their own selves and from which 
there was no escape or deliverance. Pausing a moment he gazed 
upon the vast audience whose breasts were now heaving with 
emotions and their hearts rent with feelings they could scarcely 
restrain. 

Savonarola continued: ‘‘From the annals of the past we 
learn and perceive the great fact that history repeats itself, for 
the great law of moral causation and retribution never ceases to 
operate, so that wrong doing and the violation of the law of right- 
eousness bring with them, their own special and peculiar punish- 
ment which, though it must be borne and endured, may however 
become mitigated by timely repentance and obedient conforming 
to the dictates and admonitions of the divine spirit within us that 
is ever present, teaching and enlightening the souls of the chil- 
dren of men as they appear upon the stage of human existence. 
As he went on discoursing, the form of Savonarola seemed to 
grow and expand and become encircled with an aureole of mystic 
strange light which many of his auditors had observed on another 
occasion in the past. It was as though a power was within him 
struggling to manifest itself in strains of fervid, glowing elo- 
quence that overwhelmed and carried them before it. It was as 
Savonarola used sometimes to say, like an inward consuming fire, 
that compels me to speak with all the fiery earnestness and in- 
tensity of an Elijah, blended and joined the tender love and 
pathetic sympathy of Jeremiah, so Savonarola exhorted and 
pleaded with the citizens of Florence to remain quiet, to stand 
still and calmly wait as brave men and true patriots, as stood and 
waited the children of Israel on the Red Sea shore, to see the de- 
liverance awaiting them. 

Lifting up his hand, he cried aloud: ‘‘ The sword is come, the 
prophecies are fulfilled and the flood of waters is fast approach- 
ing. Oh, Florence, the time of songs and dances has passed 
away. It is now time to bewail thy sins and wrongdoing, with 
rivers of tears, thy sins oh Florence and thine oh Rome above 
all, and thine oh Italy are the causes of the threatening deluge. 
And now what must ye do? What ought ye to do to avert it? 
Repent and pray and become united in bonds of love to each 
other. Let the wicked forsake his ways and the unrighteous 
man his thoughts and turn unto God, for He will yet have mercy 
and will abundantly pardon. Do this and the danger ye so 
much dread shall pass by, the cyclone of ruin and desolation 
sweep over you, leaving you unharmed and Florence fair and 
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beautiful shall continue to exist as ever, respected and honored 
by all as truly the city of the Lilies. Oh ye its people I have 
been as a father unto you. For years I have wearied myself 
and lived on only to make known unto you the blessed truths of 
the diviner life. May I have at least the reward of seeing you 
doing good works. Oh my people what else have I desired than 
to see thee safe, and behold brotherly love prevail amongst yor. 
Oh ere it be too late, repent ye for the kingdom of heaven is at 
hand.’’ 

And there in the lofty pulpit Savonarola stood as one en- 
tranced, with form erect and extended arms, with look and eye 
of an inspired prophet. Men and women, nobles and peasants, 
bankers, merchants, councilors and signors of state, poets, sa- 
vants and philosophers, of all ages and conditions, stood or sat 
enraptured and lifted up out of themselves as Savonarola with 
clasped hands and on bended knee concluded his discourse with 
the closing words: ‘‘I turn to thee oh my Lord who didst die for 
love of us and for our sins. Pardon I beseech thee, thou Divine 
One, pardon the people of Florence I pray, who now desire to be 
thine.’’ 

Scarcely had Savonarola ceased, when from the lips and 
hearts of the vast audience burst forth sonorous and strong the 
tones of a grand ‘‘ Amen’’ that shook and reverberated through- 
out the great building and ascended heavenward, and as the 
worshippers marched out in silence, wending their way home- 
wards, a power had entered into their hearts and minds, they 
could not tell how, ‘‘that calmed down all passion and fear of 
the future and imbued them with a spirit of fraternity and self- 
restraint that brought with itself and imparted to them a 
strength to face calmly and fearlessly the dangers that would 
soon be at their doors. 

T’'o be continued. 
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Continued from page 92. 


in which groups F is present, that is, in which hier- 
archies the forces of the [28] are to be found. 


F ROM the diagrams of Figures 71 and 72 we can find out 
TABLE XXXV. 
Presence of the [28]. 


In the D group F is major creating note. 
Corresponding note in D group is F. 


a ‘¢ primary minor keynote. 

Corresponding note in D group is E. 
éé éé K éé éé absent. 
oa ‘¢ governing note. 

Corresponding note in D group is D. 
a ‘¢ absent. 
ae 6“ ‘¢ primary major keynote. 

Corresponding note in D group is C. 
oo = ‘¢ minor creating note. 

Corresponding note in D group is B. 
sé éé A é¢ é¢é absent. 
—_ ‘¢ secondary minor keynote. 

Corresponding note in D group is A. 


» = ‘¢ absent. 
-— = ‘¢ secondary major keynote. 

Corresponding note in D group is G. 
é¢ é¢ oy éé éé absent. 


From this table we arrive at the conclusion that F is pres- 
ent only in the groups whose governing notes are themselves 
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represented in the F key-group, or the notes D, D’, F, G, G’, A’ 
and C. The same law holds true with all the other notes; we 
may sum up as follows: 

Each governing force of the twelve hierarchies is repre- 
sented only in the actiwe hierarchies of its own sevenfold key- 
group. Consequently, the forces of the [28] appear in the [36], 
[15] and [6] of the fundamental or D group, and in the [10], 
[36] and [21] of the complementary or G’ group. They appear, 
besides, in the [3] by the power of interchangeable action. In 
our solar system the [28] forces appear in the planets of Jupiter 
an‘ Mars, besides the Sun, or the whole major branch of plan- 
ets. They may appear in the other planets as sub-forces, but not 
as prominent directing forces. In the Earth the [28] is present 
as a force balancing its own. 

The four diagrams in Figures 79, 80, 81 and 82 should now 
be studied together. Although they concern any key-group or 
planetary system or Order of the White Lodge, they may be 
applied here with regard to the note F as head note or the Order 
of the [28], and its relation to other Orders. In the first dia- 
gram of Figure 79 the principal qualities of the seven notes and 
their mutual relationship is shown. The numbers from 1 to 7 
may be replaced by the seven notes in the symmetrical scale of 
any key-group. Thus, for the D key-group the numbers would 
be represented by A, B, C, D, E, F and G, from 1 upward; in 
the F' key-group the same numbers would be replaced by the 
notes C, D, D’, F, G, G’ and A’. Each of the four diagrams can 
be applied to all the twelve groups, or any key in the musical 
system. The use of such diagrams is time-saving, as it allows a 
quick apprehension of the standing of any note in any group. 

Figure 80 is used for finding out all the direct twin notes of 
a certain note, which then is placed at the center 4, and the six 
other branch notes on the other numbers. Suppose this central 
note is D. Along the full drawn lines emanating from the point 
4 we find all the twin notes of D, and the group where their gov- 
erning note is to be found, is represented by the end of the dotted 
line which runs from the center of the connecting line between 
the two twin notes through the center of the circle. Thus, 4 D 
and 5 E are direct twin notes in the 1 A key-group; here D is 
secondary major key-note and E secondary minor key-note. Fur- 
ther, 4 D and the black outsider F’ are primary key-notes in the 
D E group; in this group 4 D is primary major and EF’ primary 
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General diagram of a key-group. 
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minor key-note. The notes 4 D and the outsider G’ are comple- 
mentary twin notes in the groups 2 B and 6 F;; in the first group 
D is major and G’ minor creating note, in the second the reverse. 
The note D is found as a direct twin-note in those groups only 
whose governing notes belong to the D key-group. Only in the 
points 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6 and.7 the note D, if functioning as a direct 
twin-note, has a governing center. In the point 4, D is twin-note 
with its other aspect, D 27 with D 26 2/3, as previously found. 
All this can be verified in Figure 71. Take any other note and 
place it at the center 4, and we will find the same with the notes 
of its own group. The expression ‘‘the group of a note’’ refers 
to that key-group where the note is head or governing note. The 
general law then sounds: Any hierarchal force with its direct 
twin force has its governing note only in the seven hierarchies 
which are governed by the notes of its own key-group. 

Turning to Figure 81, which concerns indirect twin notes, 
the diagram is different. The desired note, say D, is placed at 





General diagram of union notes. 
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the head 4, and the six branch notes at the other numbers on both 
sides, as before. There are only two full lines emanating from 
the point 4, as indirect twin notes always are separated by three 
signs, right or left. The dotted lines form two and two, a tri- 
angle with a full line. The point of a triangle where two dotted 
lines meet, is the governing note of the two indirect twin notes at 
the ends of the full base line. If indirect twin notes are repre- 
sented in the upper triad of a key-group, such as B D F in the D 
group, then the full lines alone decide the governing note. Be- 
ginning with 4 D and 6 F we find along their connecting line that 
D is minor creating in the group of F’, and that F is major creat- 
ing the group of D. Along the other full line we see that D is 
major creating in the group of B, and B minor creating in the 
group of D. In the four triangles the following facts are found. 
D as secondary minor keynote is indirect twin with F as primary 
major key-note in the group of 7 G where the two dotted lines 
from 4 and 6 meet. Further, D is primary minor with F as 
secondary major in the group 3 C. D is secondary major with 
B as primary minor in the group 1 A, and D is primary major 
with B as secondary minor in the group 5 E. Observe that D 
is indirect twin note in all the seven fundamental hierarchies; 
in its own hierarchy twice according to its nature of major or 
minor. We say, therefore: 

Any hierarchal force has an indirect twin force only in the 
seven lierarchies which are governed by the notes of its own 
key-group. We find the same rule in union notes as illustrated 
in Figure 82. Here are four full lines running from the head 
point 4. Union notes in the higher triad are found at the ends 
of the lines 4, 2 and 4, 6; and if in the lower quarternary, they 
are found at the ends of the line 4, 1 or 4, 7 with their governing 
notes at the points where two dotted lines meet. Thus D as a 
minor creating note is a union note with F in the F key-group, 
and is a union note with the major creating F in the D key- 
group. On the other side D as major creating is union note with 
B in the B key-group, and is union note with the minor creating 
B in the D group. Along the other two full lines 4, 1 and 4, 7 
we find that the union notes D as primary major keynote and A 
as secondary major have their governing note in 5 E; that the 
same notes D and A, if D is secondary minor and A primary 
minor, have their governing note in 7 G, and so on. Here the 
law is that: 
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Any hierarchal force has a union force only in the seven 
hierarchies which are governed by the notes of its own key- 
group. 

Indirect twin notes and union notes with their governing 
note are always in the same group, but two direct twin notes with 
their governing note may belong to two different groups. 

After this explanation we may return to the subject of the 
[28] and replace the head note D with the head note F at the 
point 4 of our diagrams. We recommend the repetition of the 
above discussion with F instead of D to interested readers, who 
will find out all the combinations where the forces of the [28] 
enter. The result can be applied in different ways; colors, for 
instance, will be an interesting field to work in. In the course of 
this work there will come up many questions based on the prop- 
erties of the notes just described. The principal application will 
be in the deep symbolism of the different parts of the initiation 
into the order of the [28]. 

The Order is represented in the Temple plan according to 
the appearance shown in Figures 83 and 84. In the center is 
the Holy Flame of the Order of the [3], inseparable from the 
[28], refining the substance of the bodies of the candidates until 
an immortal body is attained. Twenty-eight steps lead up to the 
altar, in four divisions of seven. The candidate must pass 
through the four lower planes to win immortality. The great 
foot square of the steps is surrounded by twenty-eight pillars, 
seven on each side, representing four aspects of the Order. The 
corners of the great square point in the direction of the cen- 
ters of the zodiacal signs taurus (% ), aquarius (27), scorpio 
(1), and leo ({.), or the ox, the man, the eagle and the lion. 
The great square is placed in the center of the temple, within 
the circle of the [36]. The Orders [36], [28], [3] and [1], are 
then represented from outward towards the center; [36] by the 
zodiacal circle or sphere, [28] by the square of form or the 
tetrad in space, [3] by the triple flame on the altar, in the center 
of which the [1] rules the whole combined group of Orders, and 
forms with the [3] another tetrad of a higher nature than the 
one symbolized by the square of pillars. 

Each foot of the four divisions of steps forms a square in 
the plan view. Each such foot square is inscribed in a circle 
which is inscribed in the next larger foot square. In this way 
each foot square has a surface of half the next larger foot 
square. The dotted squares run through the corners of the 
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squares of steps and are inscribed in another square of steps. 
This makes the foundation of the Order. Each side of the pyra- 
mid of steps is divided in seven radiating parts, each occupying 
at the floor the space between two adjacent pillars. Through 
these twenty-eight passages the candidates ascend the pyramid 
of steps, each in direction towards the central flame, until they 
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Figure 83. 


The order of the [28] in the Temple. Plan view. 
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reach the upper platform, in the center of which the altar 
stands. Outside the altar is a room of cubic form with a roof 
resembling a pyramid. Above the whole is a dome, which is in- 
side the greater dome of the Temple, and carried by the twenty- 
eight pillars. 
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The Order of the [28] in the Temple. Front view. 
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Each octave of pillars represents a septenary of forces 
within the hierarchy of the [28]. Their nature will be evident 
from previous discussion. Each corner pillar represents the 
governing note of one of the four planes of form, belonging to 
the Saturn hierarchy; all together express the stability and 
fidelity of the tried initiate, who approaches the sacred altar 
where, on the cube of sacrifice, the overshadowing pyramid of 
reward rests as a warrant for a higher work within another 
sphere of creation. The hut on the platform is The Lodge, the 
Home in its simplest and most majestic shape, a cube of walls 
with the pyramid as roof. This home the soul will enter at the 
- bidding of the Master Hierophant of the kingdom of the Twenty- 
Fight. 

To be continued. 





Errors in THE WORD, January number, 1909: 

On page 230, in the diagram of the (6), the head note should be F’, not F. 

On page 235, line 13 from bottom, B should be written with an index like in 
mathematics, Bi, not with a comma, B,. On same line in place of the word “dash,’’ 
read ‘‘index.’’ 

Errors in THE WORD, April number, 1909: 

On page 47, line 18, read “until the immortality of,’’ instead of ‘“‘and immor- 
tality and’’. 

On page 47, line 2 from bottom, insert ‘“‘fit in’? between ‘‘to” and “the.” 

On page 51, line 17, read ‘“‘minor keynote”’ instead of ‘“‘minor center.” 

On page 51, line 4 from bottom, read C instead of C’. 

On page 52, line 7 from bottom read 26%4 instead of 26. 








THOUGHTS ON CREATION. 


By WaLter Scott HASKELL. 


fests periodically in terms of realism (creation). The 

eye cannot see itself, but it can see its reflection which 

is as a thought put forth on its line of vision. Likewise, 
we may imagine that God puts forth the thought of himself on 
his line of vision and so realizes his concept. Spirit cannot have 
a positive sense of its identity apart from its creation if it de- 
pends on its creation as a medium of expression. Hence, the 
act of creating is the act of assuming many proxies and giving 
them authority over the spirit which gave them birth. 

But although spirit cannot have a positive sense, it can and 
does have a sub-conscious sense of its identity. Such is the God 
whom we have worshipped blindly and as idolators, whom we 
have personified, misrepresented, and ignorantly falsified—the 
God of truth and justice, but whose godhood is hidden from us 
by the human eye. This human eye of ours is the eye that God 
looks out of; this brain is a brain God thinks with; he thinks 
what we decide that he will think, for we are blinded and do not 
know that we are gods in disguise ;—aye, the one God dwells as 
sub-conscious entity within us and around us and is ever ready 
to bring us to a realization of him in our deepest nature. 

The act of Creation was not a premeditated plan, but divine 
nature’s spontaneous action along the line of least resistance— 
the working out of law. 

Did God make the law, or did the law make God? What is 
law? In attempting to answer such questions we must assume 
that which we do not know to be facts, but which may be proven 
by reason according to certain known truths. We assume that 
law existed in spirit-substance; that law is the relation of parts 
to a whole, of atoms to atoms, of molecules to molecules. As 
the relation and adjustment of things, law must be operative in 
the evolution of mind from its primordial state and in the re- 
lating of spirit in its own state to spirit in the atomic, molecular 
and in other states. Law was and is where substance and being 
exist. We also assume that mind was co-existent with law; that 


‘ S a concept, spirit unity is a sub-conscious state and mani- 
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one could not act without the other. In its placid sub-conscious 
state and before consciousness was expressed by positive worlds 
of realism, mind could not decide and dictate its own relation 
and make law. Law appeared in the action which gave it being; 
or, assuming that it always was, we may assume that law was 
always active. There always was and is a relation of parts to a 
whole, and of parts to parts. | 

Furthermore, we may assume that spirit in atomic and 
molecuiar states possesses attributes of polarity, which are sub- 
positive and sub-negative. We say sub because we are assum- 
ing a state for spirit which is more sublimated and negative 
than positive thought in its relation to outer worlds, a state of 
primal negation, yet of polarity. 

With properties of attraction and repulsion and by and 
through the law of their relation, was evolved the mentality 
that lay dormant in spirit. It would almost seem that the law 
made mind, but on later consideration we find that they are as 
twins working together for one common good. 

If primal law and sub-conscious thought is right, we think 
it will be seen that such a state of deific mind is worthy of Deity, 
and allows to man a kingly possession; but if God is a personal- 
ity standing apart from his creations, as some claim, man is 
humiliated and must bow down to him as a master whose dic- 
tate is law, who proclaims a monarchy, and is enthroned. This 
must have a demoralizing effect on man, must lessen his stamina 
and self-dependence and make of him an irresponsible creature. 

On the other hand, if God is the unit of consciousness in a 
sub-conscious state—a piacid, negative state—and does not as- 
sume the guise of personality, is inherent in all, we can then de- 
clare that all men are God-men and brothers, that the highest 
as well as the lowest has passed, or is passing through, the 
stages of evolution common to our kind. We can then say that 
nothing in heaven or earth has had advantages superior to the 
- commonest of mortals, that we are all joint heirs to the kingdom 

of the eternal, which is within us. This gives to all, equality, 
responsibility, liberty of conscience and self-dependence. In 
this philosophy we possess the germ of truth which should ap- 
peal to man’s sense of reason and justice. 








OSRU. 
A Tae or Many INCARNATIONS. 
By Justin STERNS. 


INCARNATION THE FoRTY-FOURTH OF THE Sout Osru, KNown TO 
Man as CHunpbaA, WIFE ofr Ram Ruvoy. 


Continued from page 61. 


Lo! Desire is potent. But pray that it prove not a Fire 
That shall turn, in the end, and enshroud you, and fashion your Pyre. 


AM RUOY was old, very old. Also he was rich, very rich. 

R By an unfortunate combination of circumstances—nota- 

bly the plague—Ram Ruoy’s wives were all dead. But 

a rich old Brahmin could not cold-bloodedly be left with- 

out a wife to perform suttee for him when the time came for him 

to take his final departure, thereby acquiring for him much sal- 

vation, and a happy re-incarnation when the hour for his re- 

birth should come. There is nothing new, to the Hindoo, in the 
idea of Vicarious Atonement. 

So they made haste and sold to him Chunda, daughter of 
Dasura Mitra. There was much pomp and ceremony of mar- 
riage connected with the bargain, and large presents passed 
from Ram Ruoy to Mitra; wherefore the latter rejoiced greatly 
that his final decision eleven years before on the day of Chunda’s 
birth had been to allow her to live. His disappointment then, 
that she had not been a boy, was bitter, and he was more than 
half decided, during some hours, to throw her into the Sacred 
River, with suitable prayers that the proper deity might feel 
duly propitiated and send a son. However, the final decision 
had been to keep her, and now, behold! Five hundred rupees 
was the price of his reward. Truly, Mitra had no cause to re- 
pent himself of the trouble he had put himself to, to raise her. 

Chunda was well grown and pretty, and her husband was 
rich, very rich, and indulgent. Almost, the women who saw her 
jewels and silks felt envy. But not quite, for Ram Ruoy would 
lie on his funeral pyre before long; next moon, perhaps, or three 
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moons hence, or ten; and Chunda would lie beside him. No, no 
one quite envied Chunda. 

Perhaps instead, they spitefully rejoiced that her day to 
queen it would be short, and that they would be wearing their 
less costly necklaces and anklets after the smoke had risen that 
would make her forever indifferent to such gauds. 

For there could be no manner of doubt about Chunda’s 
future. It was that certainty that had made necessary the costly 
gifts of Ram Ruoy to Dasura Mitra, who would have had to part 
with a goodly marriage portion to have wedded Chunda to a 
boy of eighteen. Dasura Mitra had taken advantage to the full 
of the dire necessity of Ram Ruoy, and had driven a hard bar- 
gain. It is one thing to marry off a daughter, knowing that she 
risks the unhappy lot of widowhood, for there were, even at that 
period, widows in India. The custom of burning them all had 
already passed in that section. But it was quite another matter, 
argued Mitra, to marry her to do certain suttee for an old and 
otherwise wifeless man. And the price should be high. Only 
the malignity of the Gods, claimed Mitra, could have brought a 
man of Ram Ruoy’s rank to such a pass that he had not a single 
wife left to comfort his soul on the Perilous Passage. What 
were five hundred rupees to a man like Ram Ruoy, when they 
went to purchase the boon of a wife to survive him? And indeed 
Ram Ruoy when the plague had done its work and yet provi- 
dentially spared him, did not haggle long over the price before 
he took to himself this young thing, Chunda, and breathed 
freely again when he thought of the future beyond the grave. 
Also, from a merely carnal point of view, this fresh, young, new 
wife pleased him. For he was old, very old, and jaded. 

But there was nothing to please Chunda, except the anklets. 
She sometimes forgot the other things, when there were plenty 
of women about wondering at and desiring them. They were 
marvellously inlaid with gold, and at a little distance looked the 
‘all gold anklets that only a princess may wear. Others, not 
many, could match her other jewels, but as to anklets, she stood 
alone. 

In this other matter, alas, she stood alone also. To any wife 
in all Hindoostan the lot might fall to do suttee, just as any 
soldier may die in battle. That was bearable. But the cer- 
tainty, the speedy certainty, who could look it in the face and 
not quail? Chunda trembled daily, nay, hourly. And the health 
and comfort of Ram Ruoy possessed her thoughts in the silent 
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night watches. To keep the breath in that senile bunch of benes, 
ah, only to keep it there! She pushed Death from him with her 
strong young hands, and made of herself a willing mat, lest the 
damp of the earth should reach his feet and work him harm. 

‘‘Delight of my eyes,’’ said Ram Ruoy, after some six 
months of wedded bliss with the wife of his second childhood, 
‘‘the Gods meant me no ill, as I thought in my first grief, when 
they took the six wives they had lett me, in the space of four 
suns. They did but plan to give me thee, that thou mightest 
cheer and delight my failing strength. Yea, and even hold Death 
from me, thou treasure! Blessed be the Gods!’’ 

Chunda trembled. 

Sometimes, in anger, Ram Ruoy reminded her of the fate 
stored up for her. 

‘¢Wouldst ruin me with thine itch for jewels? It is well the 
. Gods have taken my other wives. A rajah could not buy trink- 
ets enough to satisfy two such as thou. Thou wast an evil-liver 
when last on earth, without a doubt. Perchance thou didst ruin 
thy husband with thine extravagance, as thou dost all but ruin 
me, and ’tis in penance for that that thou art now set apart to 
burn !’’ 

And Chunda trembled, and forgot the armlet she had been 
cajoling him to buy. 

Others beside her husband reminded her freely of the fu- 
ture. There was Agra, the ugly-tempered wife of Ram Ruoy’s 
oldest son, who ruled the women and the household. 

‘‘Thou little devil!’’ she would say, when no one else could 
hear. ‘‘Glad will I be to see thee burn! Pray Kali it be not long 
that I wait that much-to-be-desired sight!’’ 

And then she would laugh and chuckle a long time, as she 
saw how sorely Chunda trembled. 

There was much that made life a doubtful blessing to 
Chunda, but still she clung to it. During her honeymoon, which 
had been a moon of myrrh and bitterness, she had, indeed, 
wished herself death, but even while she longed for death, every 
fibre of her healthy body shrank from the death that waited for 
her, like a karait in the grass. 

It availed nothing to outshine the wives of poorer and 
younger men, because they, spiteful and devoid of compunction, 
were quick at reminding her to tremble. 

‘‘Thou’rt right to go in broidered silks, and deck thine ears 
with rubies,’’ said Satartha, wife of Paryanya, with oily tongue. 
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‘‘Poor child! Thou hast every right to make thy life a merry 
one!’’ 

And Chunda trembled. 

‘‘Beseech Krishna for a son,’’ counseled Arthvan, her 
mother. ‘‘If thou dost bear him a son, then while ke is yet little, 
thou canst implore Ram Ruoy, and he will take another wife, 
lest, perchance the manling suffer from thy loss. Of a surety, 
when thou were last earth-born, thou didst some grievous wrong, 
that the angry Gods should have marked thee out for this long 
torment of fear.’’ 

But Chunda was a barren woman. Not even a_ useless 
woman-babe came to mock her. Ram Ruoy was old, very old, 
and she invoked the intervention of Krishna in vain. One by 
one she went to every shrine she could persuade her husband to 
let her visit. 

After these pilgrimages there was always the sick fear, as 
she drew near home, lest they sat within and waited her coming, 
that they shave her head. Many, many nights she woke and 
felt of her hair with terrified haste. Sometimes she dreamed 
that she put up her hand, and her beautiful silky hair was not— 
sign of the near approach of her ordeal. 

The very worst of all was to watch the funeral pyres of 
other men, men invariably younger than her husband. They 
could not, in fact, well be older. Sometimes the widows who 
burned with them were younger than she, but that counted for 
little. They had been happy wives until—she counted the days 
that each had known that the death of her lord was certain. 

They had not been bought for this. Sometimes she knew 
they loved their husbands, and gladly paid the price that secured 
to them future happiness. There was Misra, now. Her be- 
loved had been young and strong and beautiful, until the night 
he had drowsily sought to free himself from the weight of the 
cobra that had coiled on his smooth, bare breast. Never had 
the thought come to Misra that she was to burn beside him in 
her one and twentieth year. Chunda felt that she could have 
borne to be Misra. 

‘*Desire of my heart,’’ said Ram Ruoy, with clumsy play- 
fulness, as they returned from witnessing her suttee, ‘‘see thou 
tend me softly, that the day when thou shalt follow Misra, and 
climb the steps to me, be kept far from us.’’ 

And Chunda trembled. 

That night she woke, screaming. She had climbed the steps; 
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she had laid down beside the corpse of Ram Ruoy; she had felt 
the fire. The pain of the burning woke her, and she lay and 
trembled till daybreak. After that the dream came often. Twice, 
thrice in a moon, she climbed the steps, and the flames lapped 
her flesh. 

Still Ram Ruoy did not die. The breath was yet in him and 
he doddered about, calling Chunda his little Gift of Life, and 
chuckling that he was the Beloved of the Gods, since when he 
had thought to die, they had given him a beautiful bride and 
ten more years than he had hoped to enjoy. 

Chunda was three and twenty when they did at last cut oif 
: her beautiful hair. For twelve full years Ram Ruoy kept the 
breath in his shrunken frame—though two score sunsets seemed 
more than he was like to see on the day he made little Chunda 
his wife lest he fail of a widow. 

That night she half woke, and her hand crept drowsily up 
to her head that she might take comfort in the feel of her soft 
hair. Then the air was torn with screams, for the horrible 
prickliness of a shorn scalp was under her shaking fingers, and 
the truth she had been too dazed to realize before came home. 
Ram Ruoy was dead. 

The chief priests counseled her. A widow must mount be- 
side her husband of her own free will, yet it was an unheard of 
thing for an only wife to refuse. They labored with her, point- 
ing out that there was but one path appointed for her by the 
Gods. They made her drunk with soma, and wrought upon her 
overstrung nerves till they wrung from her a loath consent. 
Then they sent her home. 

That night the dream came again and she woke, raving. But 
no one, though she threw herself on her face before each, turned 
a listening ear to her refusal to lie beside Ram Ruoy. To the 
high priest she had given consent. Therefore she could be bound 
and dragged there. They told her so. 

They drugged her at last, because she continued to fill the 
house with her shrieks and disturb their slumbers. But they 
could not risk killing her—that would not acquire merit for Ram 
Ruoy—and the biggest dose they dared give only partly quieted 
her. Sometimes she lay in a waking dream, living over the com- 
ing hour. Sometimes she shrieked without ceasing, and some- 
times she raved that she cared nought for the future happiness 
of Ram Ruoy and would not go. 

She struck at Chitiji, the high priest; but what punishment 
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is commanded for a widow about to immolate herself for the re- 
pose of her husband’s soul? 

To Agra she screamed: 

‘‘Thou shalt return to earth and burn a widow, because 
thou art glad I go to the bier of Ram Ruoy. All—all of you—”’’ 
the sweep of her arm included the priests, ‘‘shall suffer 
because of this. It may be that for the sins of a former birth 
this thing has come upon me, but in your future lives it shall be 
counted to you for sin that ye force me against my will to climb 
the steps to Ram Ruoy. Yea, it shall be counted to you for sin!’’ 
She threw herself back in a convulsion. <A very little more, and 
Ram Ruoy might have been cheated of his rights. 

Freshly stupefied with drugs, she climbed the steps, sup- 
ported and held close prisoner by two of her husband’s sons. 
But at sight of Ram Ruoy’s sheeted figure, she broke from them 
and fled, and fought them with the strength of madness as they 
dragged her back. 

The women looked on with horror at the shame she put on 
their sex and called out to the sons of Ram Ruoy to bind her 
with cords, lest the worthless one rob Ram Ruoy of his sacred 
dues. 

The flames lapped her flesh, as they had in her dreams, but 
she could not wake. 

To be continued. 





A man’s honest, earnest opinion is the most precious of all 
he possesses: let him communicate this, if he is to communicate 
anything. There is, doubtless, a time to speak, and a time to 
keep silence; yet Fontenelle’s celebrated aphorism, J might have 
my hand full of truth, and would open only my little finger, may 
be practiced also to excess, and the little finger itself kept closed. 
, —Carlyle, Historic Survey of German Poetry. 





